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y s join the patriot forces! The Government | plaud, if the United States should to-morrow 

IN THE NAME OF’ HUMANITY. which has the deepest interest in Cuba, from | send a competent force to Cuba, and demand 
We ask for the intervention of. the United | proximity, and in other ways, is that of the | that war shall cease, and the status of the 
States in Cuba on the ground of humanity and United States, and outraged civilization looks | island be determined by the untrammeled vote 
public interest. The war is conducted on the | to the Government of the United States to stop | of its population. No one doubts the unani- 
part of Spain with a bloodthirsty cruelty | these outrages on the moral sense of Christen- | mity with which separation from Spain would 
never paralleled outside of Dahomey—with a | dom. No one doubts that Cuba, sooner or | be demanded, even in the so-called ‘loyal 
gavage ferocity and indiscriminate slaughter later, must form part of this country. Do we | districts” around Havana. To deny Cuba 
shocking to the age. One’s heart is chilled in | want an island depopulated and desert, such | belligerent rights because she has not got a 
reading accounts of fifty negroes shot and | as the mad obstioacy and wholesale butchery | recognized Government, when the sole reason 
some hundreds whipped with three hundred | of Spain would make it? that she has not got one is that we will not ac- 
lashes each, on bare suspicion of intent to! God would be glorified, and men would ap- ! cord it, because we deny her belligerent rights, 
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| is not only arguing in a vicious circle, but is 
cruel and disgraceful trifling with momentous 
facts and interests. 

We have faith in Congress, and hope an act 
will be passed forthwith, declaring that the 
United States cannot longer permit a war of 
extermination, of fire and sword, to be waged 

| in its neighborhood, and instrutting the Presi- 
dent to intervene to put a stop to it, in the in- 
terests of humanity and civilization, and in 
accordance with the will of ths people of the 
|island. We presume Secrétary Fish would 
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resign in view of such an instruction, but we 
are sure the President would not, and the 
country might survive the loss of Fish! 

Sturdy “Old Ben Wade” only expresses the 
sentiments of the entire American people, in a 
recent letter to a friend in Philadelphia, in 
which he says : 


“Our Government has hitherto, in my judgment, 
manifested too little interest in peoples struggling 
with their oppressors, and endeavoring to secure to 
themselves those rights of self-government without 
which a people are only slaves and beasts of burden. 
In the weakness of our early history such an impas- 
sive policy may have been wise, and, on account of 
our weakness, justifiable ; but now, in the plenitude 
of our power, such a policy is utterly selfish, if not 
cowardly. The rule of national morality is not differ- 
ent from that of individual morality. Should a 
strong man stand by, wrapped in his dignity or indif- 
ference, and suffer another to rob and outrage the 
rights of a weak individual, with full power to pro- 
tect and defend him, would not the whole world cry 
out shame, and hold such strong man dishonored, if 
not a@ party to the crime? What right has Spain to 
lord it over the people of Cuba? Can robbery and in- 
justice ripen into right by prescription? No, never. 
Because Spain has, for two centuries, robbed and op- 
pressed them, does that furnish a good reason why 
such injustice should continue for ever? The people 
of Cuba, to-day, have the same right to govern them- 
selves, asking no favors of Spain, as the people of 
this republic have. They stand in the same relation 
to Spain that our forefathers did to England in the 
time of the Revolution, and cannot this great republic 
afford to be as generous to them as the monarchy of 
France was to us? Kings and tyrants have often 
banded themselves together in holy as well as unholy 
leagues to uphold their power and trample on the 
rights of man. 

“Shall not the American people be as zealous in 
maintaining and propagating their glorious prin- 
ciples of right and justice as tyrants have ever been 
in the destruction of those rights? But seme over- 
prudent and timorous people will say the immediate 
recognition of the independence of Cuba will involve 
us in a war with Spain. I do not believe it; but 
should such a consequence follow, we shall still be in 
the right. If ever the time shall come that this great 
republic shall fear to speak a righteous, brave and 
generous word for the encouragement of people strug- 
giing for their liberty, I shall cease to feel proud of 
being an American citizen. Such selfish indifference 
to the fate of others would be but a melancholy sign 
of the decay of that proud spirit of independence 
which has so eminently characterized our nation, and 
might so react as at length to endanger our own lib- 
erties. The truth is, the American people, without 
distinction of party, sympathize deeply with the 
cause of the Cuban republic ; and should the Govern- 
ment of the United States suffer them to be over- 
whelmed by their bloody-minded oppressers, the Ad- 
ministration will be held fearfully responsible for the 
consequences, a8 no one can deny that they hold the 
destiny of the people of Cuba in their hands.” 
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Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 


Commirrees of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
a favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 
early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for Mustration. 





FEMALE MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

Amone the fields wherein females may be 
usefully employed is the medical care of wo- 
men and children—the larger part of society — 
with whose ailments, generally, they are pecu- 
liarly qualified for grappling. Everywhere 
welcome and useful as nurses in hospitals 
devoted to patients of the other sex — as 
shown most signally in the military hospi- 
tals of the Crimean contest and of our late 
civil war, where no one thought it “ indeli- 
cate” for the best women to wait upon the 
suffering soldiers—there is special fitness in 
their employment as medical practitioners in 
most of the diseases to which females and 
children are particularly subject. Even for 
the limited though responsible duties of nurs- 
ing the sick of both sexes, and of all ages, 
medical and surgical education would greatly 
enhance their value in carrying out the pre- 
scriptions of “‘the doctor ;” though it is evi- 
dent that, in the largest portion of cases 
among females and children, a ‘‘ doctress” 
would be the only medical adviser commonly 
needed. 

With these views, and having no reference 
to Women's Parliaments or Amazonian Rights 
among those who are styled the “‘strong- 
minded,” we are impelled to notice some re- 
cent transactions in Philadelphia concerning 
the maltreatment of a class of female students 
attending the clinical lectures in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. Purchasing tickets for the 
term, like other people, a class of ladies from 


showed no sign of discomfiture, and listened, 
as well as the annoyances would permit, to the 
instructions of the Yecturer. The close of the 
lecture was followed by still more rowdyish 
demonstrations on the part of the male stu- 
dents. A crowd of these gentlemen beset the 
ladies when emerging from the hospital, evinc- 
ing anything but the courtesy due to women 
engaged in honest pursuits, and thronging the 
sidewalk so as to compel those ladies, about 
thirty in number, to get out into the wagon- 
way of the muddy street. It is due to the 
male sex to say that, such is the prevalent 
respect for womankind, such treatment would 
hardly be shown toward any party of respecta- 
ble women passing along the streets most fre- 
quented by rowdies in any of our cities. 

These annoyances were followed by an or- 
ganized meeting among the male students, to 
protest against the allowance of women among 
the auditors at these clinical lectures, and by 
other manifestations unworthy of manhood 
and of the present age. 

The disturbances, for such a cause and on 
such an occasion, have, as might be expected, 
occasioned multitudinous columns of remarks 
and controversy, not alone in Philadelphia, 
but also elsewhere through the land—though 
the unjust and ungentlemanly course of the 
assailants is nowhere mentioned without re- 
probation, even by those who disapprove of fe- 
male attendance on clinical lectures where the 
other sex is present. 

Explanations from the Directors of the 
‘*Women’s Medical College” show that the 
class of ladies from that institution designed 
‘to attend the hospital lectures on alternate 
clinic days only, so as to allow ample opportu- 
nity for the unembarrassed exhibition of spe- 
cial cases to the other students by themselves.” 
But, whether this arrangement was understood 
by the male students or not, there is no excuse 
for the unjust and ungentlemanly way in which 
the ladies were treated. The difficulty will 
probably be arranged with the understanding 
that the class from the Women’s College will 
attend only on alternate days, as originally in- 
tended by the ladies. 

To those who doubt the propriety or expedi- 
ency of the attendance of ladies at the hospi- 
tal lectures, we submit a brief extract from the 
statement published by the Directors of the 
‘Women’s Medical College” in reference to 
the difficulties above mentioned, as well as to 
the general principles applicable to the engage- 
ment of females in medical pursuits. As the 
subject concerns the welfare of society gener- 
ally, and as increasing attention is given in all 
civilized lands toward the education of wo- 
men, it is well to remember the point stated 
by these exponents of the rights and duties of 
their sex in connection with the medical pro- 
fession. The Directors of that college say 
that— 

“Considering it decided that, as practitioners of 
medicine, the guardianship of life and health is to 
be placed in the keeping of women, it becomes the 
interest of society and the duty of those intrusted 
with their professional training, to endeavor to pro- 
vide for them all suitable means for that practical in- 
struction which is gained at hospital clinics. 

“We believe, as we have always done, that in all 
special diseases of men and women, and in all opera- 
tions necessarily involving embarrassing exposure of 
person, it is not fitting or expedient that students of 
different sexes should attend promiscuously ; that all 
special diseases of men should be treated by men in 
the presence of men only, and those of women, where 
it is practicable, by women in the presence of women 
only. It was this feeling, founded on the respect due 
to the delicacy of women as patients, perhaps, more 
than any other consideration, which led to the found- 
ing of the Women’s Hospital of Philadelphia. There 
the clinical demonstration of special dis-ases is made 
by lady physicians, and before lady students alone. 
“As we would not permit men students to enter 
these clinics, neither would we be willing—out of re- 
gard to the feelings of men as patients, if for no other 
considerations—that our students should attend clin- 
ics where men are specially treated; and there has 
been no time in the history of our college when our 
students could intentionally do so, save in direct con- 
travention of our known views. 

“In nearly all of the great public hospitals, how- 
ever, by far the larger proportion of cases suited for 
clinical illustration—whether medical or surgical—is 
of those which involve no necessary exposure, and 
are the results of diseases and accidents to which man 
and woman are subject alike, and which lady phy- 
sicians are constantly called upon to treat, In these 
clivics women also—often sensitive and shrinking, 
albeit poor—are brought as patients to illustrate the 
lectures, and we maintain that wherever it is proper 
to introduce women as patients, there also it is but 
just, and in accordance with the instincts of the tru- 
est womanhood, for women to appear as physicians 
and students, ° a ° . ° 

“We maintain, in common with all medical men, 
that science is impersonal, and that the high aim of 
relief to suffering humanity sanctifies all duties ; and 
we repel, as derogatory to the profession of medicine, 
the assertion that the physician who has risen to the 
level of his high calling need be embarrassed in treat- 
ing general diseases by the presence of earnest women 

* * 


students.” ° s nas 


Judging from the usual effect of proscription 





the “‘Women’s Medical College” attended the 
first lecture in the hospital course. But they 
were not permitted to listen quietly to the 
speaker—annoyed as they were by remarks | 
and noises from many male students, whose | 
conduct betrayed their own want of proper 
self-respect, as well as discourtesy toward | 
the small class of ladies who occupied one sec- | 
tion of the lecture-room. However painful | 
their position was thus rendered; the hatter ! 





and injustice, the maltreatment of these fe- 
male medical students will quicken public at- 
tention toward the necessity for providing 
more effectually for the education of women 
as physicians. So far from discouraging, it will 
strengthen the movement. No lady qualified 
for medical study and practice wili be deterred 


| mence the study of a profession in which some 
of their sex are now reaping high honors. 
| It need not surprise any one to learn that 
these recent Philadelphia difficulties will stim- 
, ulate some benevolent millionaires to emulate 
the example of Matthew Vassar, by endowing 
each a college specially for the education of 
women, while providing that, unlike the Vas- 
sar College, the study of medicine shall be the 
leading feature, to qualify the students in the 
best practicable manner for one of the noblest 
spheres of professional life and of social use- 
fulness. 


CAUSE. 

A aoop cause may be injured by a bad argu- 
ment, and a sound proposition may be put in 
peril by an excess of zeal, or by pushing the 
argument beyond legitimate limits. We can- 
not help thinking that Senator Sumner has 
laid himself open to the censure of having 
done all these things in his recent lecture on 
Caste. Probably there is not an intelligent and 
right-thinking man in the country who does 
not agree with Mr. Sumner in his opinion of 
caste, as he defines it—that is to say, the as- 
sumption of political, social and other distinc- 
tions, privileges and powers, in virtue of 
color or race, by any part of the community 
over any other part. Such assumptions are 
|untenable and immoral, and ought not to 
| exist. But in opposing them, it is by no means 
necessary that we should endeavor to set aside 
and contradict the most obvious facts of Nature 
and the deductions of Science, and to affirm, as 
Mr. Sumner broadly does, that there are no 
such things as superior and inferior races 
among men! There is no absolute equality, 
in all respects, among individuals or races ; 
but the differences that exist do not warrant or 
call for the suspension of the Golden Rule, nor 
does that rule receive enforcement or vindica- 
tion in any degree, by insisting that there are 
neither superior or inferior men or races, or 
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proposition. It expresses a barren sympathy 
with Cuba, and directly admits that the recog- 
nition of Cuban independence or belligereney 
would be a parallel proceeding with the course 
of Great Britain during our late war, in regard 
to the South, whereas there is no similarity 
whatever between the two cases. No one ever 
denied the right of Great Britain to accord 
belligerent rights to the South ; what we com- 
plained of, was that she did it with indecent 
haste, and with a selfish and malicious pur- 
pose. Had she postponed that step for four- 
teen months, instead of acting within as many 
weeks, we could have no cause of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The President is calm but firm on the Ala- 
bama claims, and leaves Great Britain no 
ground to hope that they will ever be settled 
as ‘“‘ordinary commercial claims,” but only in 
a manner to satisfy the ideas of justice, and 
remove the sense of grievance entertained by 
the American people. Or, as General Grant 
expresses it, in a way ‘‘not only to remove the 
causes of complaint in the past, but to lay the 
foundation of a broad principle of public law.” 
As regards the exclusive policy of France in 
respect to the French Atlantic Cable, the Presi- 
dent is equally outspoken and decided. We 
will submit to no monopoly in ocean tele- 
graphy, nor consent to have every message 
from the United States pass through the hands 
of a French sergeant of police. 


Some American books are disposed of in this 
wise by the London Atheneum. Of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s * Letters from the East,” it says: 


“These letters are pleasing photographs of still life, 
There is no incident in them, and one glides peacefully 
on from Nismes to Naples, from Malta to Memphis, 
and from Jaffa and Jerusalein to Constantinople and 
Corfu without meeting any trouble greater than a flea- 
disturbed slumber in a lazaretto or a tent over: urned 
in a squail, Very beautiful are some of the scenes 
drawn by Mr. Bryant, but they intcrest us no more 
than a landscape with a flock of sheep, Still, the book 
is a charming one for young persons who have not read 
up Syria and Egypt.”’ 


Of Mr. Latrobe’s ** Hints for Six Months in 





that all mankind descended from a single pair. 
Because one race is inferior to another, either | 
mentally or physically, or both, the latter by no 
means acquires the right to domineer over the 
first, or in any way abridge its natural rights. 

We do not strengthen our protest against 
abuse of the turnspit dog, which is little and 
ugly, by insisting that there is no differ- 
ence between him and the mastiff, and that 
there are no superior or inferior races of dogs ! 
Mr. Bergh protects the scrubbiest and most 
ungainly cart-horse equally with the sleek and 
spirited Arabian, but he would hardly insist 
that there are no superior or inferior breeds of 
horses. 

The question of unity of race has really no- | 
thing to do with the relations of men and their 
responsibilities toward each other, and Mr. 
Sumner’s attempt to support a matter of right 
and equity by one-sided quotations of authori- 
ties, mainly obsolete, on a question purely in 
the domain of Science, and on which the weight 
of authority is decidedly against him, was out 
of place and inconclusive. He did not in the 
least benefit his cause, while creating doubts 
as to the soundness of his remaining argu- 
ments, and diverting attention from his main 
issue. It is unwise for an advocate to venture 
needlessly on debatable ground. 

We do not believe with many that the unity 
of the human race should be taken as a 
dogma. It is a question legitimately open 
to discussion, on which much may be said on 
both sides ; but we should be sorry to have the 
questions of human rights and duties depend- 
ent in any way on the decision. The latter 
are clear enough, whatever may be the scien- | 
tific fact as regards race. 

The argument which Mr. Sumner draws 
from philology is equally out of place and falla- 
cious. The Sanscrit is a very ancient language, 
no doubt, and has been largely infused in many 
tongues ; but, if there be found a single lan- 
guage in which it has no trace, that equally is 
entitled to be regarded as the primitive lan- 
guage of man, and the question of unity or di- 
versity of origins, superiority or inferiority of 
races, remains, as before, untouched. 


THE MESSAGE. 





Concress is again in session, and the Presi- 
dent’s Message and the Departmental reports | 
are all in. They give a very satisfactory ex- | 
hibit of the condition of the country, and are, | 
besides, very straightforward, business-like | 
documents. The Message is comparatively 
brief, but clear and intelligible, although some- 
what rugged in style. The opening paragraph 
of the portion referring to Cuba, we suspect, 
will become almost as celebrated as General 
Taylor’s ‘‘all the world and the rest of man- 
kind.” We doubt if the celebrated George 
Francis Train could have done better in a pre- 
amble than General Grant has done. “As the 
United States is the first of all nations,” etc., 
is rather “‘ tall talk,” and more likely to be ad. 
mitted as true in the said United Siates than 





by such local rowdyism, while many who never 
before thought of the business will probably 
be incited by the present discussion to com- 


anywhere else. 
The least satisfactory part of the Message is 


that which follows immediately thie startling 


Europe,” it holdeth forth as follows : 


“Mr. Latrobe is an American who can enjoy a 
scainper through Europe without exaggerating iis de- 
fects, and preserve his loyalty to his country and re- 
publican institutions without railing at the effete des- 
potisms of the Old World, The author spent six 
months of last year in the various countries men- 
tioned in his title-page; and, for the amusement and 
guidance of his fellow-countrymen, he has thrown 
into a bright and entertaining volume his reminis- 
cences of an agreeable holiday. The book is-of no 
great importance, but it will be of service to tourists 
fresh from America anid new to European ways, and 
it contains abundant evidence of the writer’s intelli- 
gence, good temper, and good breeding.” 


CHEAP food, in the form known as * Aus- 
tralian beef,” has been successfully introduced 
in London, and bids fair to reach all the large 
cities of Europe. It is well known that in Aus- 
tralia and parts of South America cattle are so 
numerous and cheap that beef costs next to 
nothing, In fact, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of cattle are killed for their hides and 
horns, and their flesh left to waste, while a 
laborer in London feels happy if he may get a 
meal of beef once a week. Some enterprising 
men have undertaken to supply these consum- 
ers with beef at‘a price so low that they can 
afford to have it daily. It is prepared for ship- 
ment by being boned, salted and rolled, and 
then covered with a linen envelope, over which 
is placed a thick coating of fat, which renders 
each package Impervious to air or moisture. 
As now imported, it can be retailed in England 
at eight cents a pound, exclusive, of course, of 


bone. It is said to be palatable and nutritious. 


WriTERS on polygamy should look to Natal, 
South Africa, where the authorities are troubled 
by the polygamy question. The old Caffres, hav- 
ing many cows, buy up all the wives, leaving 
the young men without wives, and thereby 
causing much discontent. The Natal Legisla- 
ture has therefore limited the price for a wife 
to twenty cows, established a registry, and 
fixed a marriage fee. The question is, whether 
the old and rich men will not buy up more 
wives than ever. 





AN inventive Frenchman, who witnessed the 
great petroleum conflagration at Bordeaux re- 
cently, suggests a new mode of harbor defense: 
“Tn case a hostile fleet should bombard a port, 
all that would be necessary would be to pour 
several hundred barrels of petroleum on the 
water, at ebb-tide, and light it. Wooden 
ships would be burned, while on iron ships the 
crews would be roasted.” 


It may note be known to all of our readers 
that women, possessed of a certain amount and 














kind of property in England, have a right to 
vote in municipal matters. They are called 
burgesses. In Manchester they number 5,000, 
and at a recent election 1,869 of them voted— 
In Sal- 
| ford, the proportion was one to six. In Liver 
pool, it is stated that in the Rodney Street wel 
| the Consery idate owed his success to 
| the votes of burgesses. These par- 
| ticulars are tere exercise of 
| the muni ma bly be an 


one female to every eight male votes. 
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«‘ education,” which may prepare for the judi- 
cious exercise of the larger franchise, when 
women shall have gained that for which many 
have so earnest a desire. 


JERUSALEM is ‘coming up.” Apparently one 
of the last places on earth for literary produc- 
tion, it has absolutely published, within the last 
year, an unedited tale from ‘The Thousand 
and One Nights,” with a French translation by 
M. Charles L. Ganneau. It is the “ History of 
the Fisherman Caliph, and of the Caliph Haroun 
ar Rashid.” 


Tue Ottoman Government propose to devote 
the sum of $50,000 a year to the translation of 
European works into Turkish. 


MORALITY, A FASHION, 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 

Is THERE any such thing as absolute right 
and wrong? If there is, it is of very little prac- 
tical importance, for the distinction is a matter 
of fashion and locality. With us, stealing of 
any kind is considered among the worst of sins. 
Go a little westward, and our Indian neighbors 
account horse-stealing as the highest virtue ; 
and friends and foes are treated alike, the only 
essential difference being that the friend loses 
only his beasts, while the enemy rurs a good 
chance of being deprived of his scalp at the 
same time with his life. 

The Indian, however, does not steal much 
—a horse or sv suffices; but here, one runs 
no little risk of having his character stolen 
although more probably the sufferer loses it 
himself; and if he gets into Wall Street, he 
may have his pockets picked; and if he had 
great faith in the Pacific Railroad, he might 
wish, with St. Paul, that he had anything “ ex- 
cept these bonds.” 

Conscience is a matter of an india-rubber 
character, and gives or is contracted according 
as it is drawn upon or pressed by outward force. 
In olden times, buccaneers were almost always 
degenerated naval officers. They acquired a 
habit of *‘taking things ” in war times, which, 
when peace came, they could not put off—vide 
Captain Kidd, and other celebrated New York- 
ers. Our late war produced “* bummers,” who, 
since then, easily degenerated into burglars. 
The swearing, now a daily matter, made requi- 
site for entering every office, for obtaining pen- 
sions, income-tax, custom-house bonds, etc., has 
made the ‘‘ taking the oath” to be looked upon 
lightly and irreverently, considered a farce, and 
the solemnity of calling upon God to witness 
has become a mockery. The moral sense of the 
community is vitiated thereby, and the general 
tone of feeling lowered materially. 

The result of this is seen everywhere. Let 
us begin with the general market. Where now 
can we find purity? Deceit and imposture is the 
ordinary habit—so much so, that the existence 
of perfectly pure (that is, unadulterated) arti- 
cles of common food is alleged to be unknown, 
Long reports, by scientific men in London and 
New York, attest to the statement that pure 
ground coffee, pepper, mustard, ginger, etc., 
are not sold at any single store in these cities. 
The chemist and the microscopist have found 
chickory, beans, peas, and other ingredients 
in these articles, even of the highest cost, 
and coming from the most distinguished dealers. 
We might enumerate every fabricated and pre- 
pared article in the list of groceries. 

And these adulterations are done, too, by the 
wholesale. One of the largest firms in this city, 
dealing in colors, was applied to by letter from 
an equally large firm in Havana, inquiring what 
he would ask for a number of tons of yellow 
sand, of the color of a sample sent, to be 
mixed with sugar in bulk. In California, we 
hear of dealers sprinkling their fleeces with 
water before weighing—a new way of fleecing 
their customers. 

A new bookkeeper, empioyed by one of the 
largest carpet dealers in Broadway, was aston- 
ished one stormy day to hear his millionaire 
employer call to his porter, and say: “‘ John, I 
think it is going to rain all day, and you won't 
have anything to do. Go to the bookkeeper, 
and get the money from him for a peck of 
chalk ; and you and the boys can chalk the 
whites of those carpets in the fifth story.” 
Everybody don’t know that it is pure and ex- 
pensive wool that is used for the white part; 
but a dark wool, so long as it is well chalked, 
will look as pure, and even clearer than a far 
higher priced article. 

During the late war honest contractors fur- 
nished mortar-shells loaded with sand, instead 
of powder, so that often not one in a dozen 
would burst. 

Of course our shoddy contractors cannot be 
forgotten, and the big tailors of New York can- 
not carry their heads very high when they 
think of the source of their ill-gotten wealth. 

What would our grandmothers say to the 
cotton backs of apparently rich velvets and 
Satins ? There was no shoddy in the home- 
spun worn by our Revolutionary soldiers. The 
farmers then did not put thirty pounds of wood 
in the bale-sticks of their hay, or huge stones 
or chaff and hayseed within, nor fill ap the bot- 
toms of their peach and other baskets with 
paper and leaves. Nor did they make snuff 
from the dried stumps of old cigars picked up 
In the streets, and dried and ground, or con- 
vert it into “ fine-cut chewing tobacco,” with a 
twenty dollar gold piece or a large diamond in 
every paper. 

Nor is this peculiar moral sense found in this 
branch of trade alone. French 
Made in Beaver street, and Fre 
in Cedar street, and old bottle- 
shilling more a doz@® for em 
intact labels of favorite bran 
barkeepers and waiters ¢ 








give a 








branded corks of the Widow Cliquot, Consular 
Seal, or Max Greger’s choice Hungarian wines. 
And in Worth street and elsewhere you will 
find the cases and baskets equally carefully kept 
for aids in the deception. 

Baser yet, some degraded wretches are so 
lost to every honorable sense as to adulterate 
the poor ground feed of the noble horse—not 
with an inferior quality—with plaster-of-paris ! 
worse than inert, absolutely pernicious ! 

These are for people in health. When sick- 
ness and pain comes, and death threatens, what 
does the druggist of the nasty shop on the cor- 
ner put up for you? Opium with all the mor- 
phia extracted, and, consequently, nearly inert. 
Rhubarb which has been soaked in spirit till its 
virtues are all extracted, then carefully dried 
and ground. Blue pills made of 60 parts in 100 
of blue clay—just the shade. Chloroform made 
from spirit already used in extracting the ele- 
ments of aconite, henbane, etc., distilled off, 
carrying with it a portion of these deadly 
poisons, and then transmuted into chloroform, 
which, when used, will not unfrequently kill 
the inhaler. The only things certain are the 
quack medicines. They are not supposed to be 
anything, and they ain’t. 

Then we find mineral springs of waning 
powers fortified by the addition of salt and 
other ingredients ; and springs of no potency, in 
fact of perfectly pure water, vaunted as great 
cures of all imaginable ills, 

Witness the horde of brokers—men generally 
pretty well broke themselves—who never were 
known by any accident to have bought at the 
lowest price, or sold at the highest. If lookers- 
on ever thought so, their customers always 
found themselves charged at from one-half to 
one per cent. different from these prices, 
their lawful brokerage, this extra 
stolen one per cent. on every transaction is 
quite a nice thing. A broker seems to be a 
useless middleman, who infests all ranks of 
society ; who, for no necessary service, is paid 
largely. He comes between the farmer and 
the consumer, so that the former can never 
know what is actually paid by the latter for his 
produce, but is conscious that the middleman 
gets rich, while both the others are impover- 
ished. He will ruin his customer for his mis- 
erable brokerage—and his stealings. He will 
induce his friend to insure his house or his life 
in a rotten company—it pays the largest com- 
mission. He introduces you to his tailor or to 
@ carriage-dealer, or any other trader, and 
goes around the next day for his commission. 
It is scarcely safe to ask a friend where he gets 
his hat or his boots, else a commission is added 
to his bill. 

Try and buy a piano. You will find every 
maker in New York each advertising the en- 
dorsements of every pianist in the city and 
Europe, and all testifying in the highest terms 
that each of these makers make far better 
pianos than any one else. Go to a pianist 
whom you happen to know ; ask him as a friend, 
or pay him $10 or $25 to select the best piano 
made by the best maker. He puts your $10 in 
his pocket—or, perhaps, he won’t do that, 
“he won’t take anything from a friend”—but 
will indulge in a champagne cocktail or two 
with you, and leads you to the man that will 
give him twenty-five per cent, on the retail 
price—$250 or $1,000. Notbad! Occasionally 
a piano dealer gets virtuous, and advertises 
that he will not continue to do as he has done, 
but, “instead of giving commissions, he will 
reduce the piano to his customers.” He re- 
duces the price,.however, ten per cent., or less, 
and gives but ten or fifteen per cent. to his 
brokers, which thus only amounts to a new 
form of advertising. 

Buy your piano of him who has medals and 
diplomas from fairs and committees and expo- 
sitions! If you inquire, you will find all have 
medals. from every State and county fair, and 
you can learn how much each cost, and whose 
piano the judge or president has, and how 
much cordons cost, and whether the money 
went to the judges or senators, and whether 
they “‘crooked the pregnant hinges of the 
knee ” or not. 

A better way, after all, will be to find out 
which pianos are played by the great men, by 
Gottschalk and De Meyer, and Mills and Patter- 
son, and Pease and Harry Sanderson. Make 
full inquiries, and you may also learn how 
much each maker pays these big players a 
night for exhibiting their respective pianos, 
and bow much the puffs in the papers cost per 
night, or per year. When you have made these 
investigations, and bought a piano, pray don’t 
publish the fact, or even tell us confidentially, 
for—it will only give you a just claim for a de- 
duction from the price, as a brokerage for re- 
commending the maker. 


sesides 


BOOK NOTICES. 


3rpte Animats. By Rev. J. G. Woop. 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


New 


Probably the most complete and comprehensive 
work that has yet appeared on the subject. Its object 
is to give as much of the history of every animal 
whose name appears in the Scriptures as will enabie 
the reader to understand all the passages in which it 
is mentioned, The illustrations, of which there are 
more than a hundred, are all taken from living ani- 
mals, and the accessory details from original sources. 
The book will prove of great value to the Biblical 
student, and should find a place in the library of 
every Sunday-school. 


To-Day. A Romance. By Ricuarp B. Krm- 
BALL. New York: Carleton. 


The characters are all New Yorkers of “ to-day,” 
and move in the best society. Though not belonging 
to the sensational class of novels, and distinguished 
by high tone and a rare elegance of style, the interest 
begins with the first chapters, and increases to the 
end. 


Srrance Visitors. New York : Carleton. 


Professes to consist of a series of origina: papers, 
dictated through a clairvoyant by distinguished wri- 
ters, most of them recently deceased, among whom 
are H, J, Raymond, N. P. Willis, Humboldt, Artemus 
Ward, and Adah Isaacs Menken. Rather unsatiefac 








tory. No improvement discoverable in style, Willie 
reems to be even forgetting his grammar 








Lapy Gzraupine’s CovrtsHir. By E.izaBeTa 
BARRETT BROWNING. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Oo. 

A very beautiful edition, with thirty-six illustra- 
tions by W. J. Hennessy, engraved by W. J. Linton, 
printed on thick tinted paper, and handsomely bound. 
—_ the thing for a gift-book at Christmas or New 

ear’s, 


How to Mrx Drtnxs; on, Toe Bon Vivant's 
COMPANION. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 
oe intelligible directions for preparing all the 
beverages popular, or ever used, in the United States 
or Europe; also, for the manufacture of cordials, 
liquors, fancy syrups, etc. 


Story or a Bap Boy. By T. B. Auprrca. 
Boston : Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Details the adventures, scrapes and misfortunes of 
a not incurably bad boy, from his earliest years to the 
close of his school days, Fully illustrated. 


Eeyrr 3,300 Years Aco. Translated from the 
French of F. De Lanoy. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 

A volume of Scribner’s ‘Illustrated Library of 
Wonders.” Valuable historically, and very interest- 
ing from the large number of engravings of Egyptian 
monuments, 


Tue Livine Writers or THe Sours. By Pror. 
J. W. Davipson. New York: Carleton, 
Contains two hundred and forty-one names, some 
of them widely known, with biographical sketches, 
and characteristic extracts from the works of the 
more prominent. A valuable book of reference. 





NEW BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 

From Cuarxes Scrisyer & Co. : Volumes IIL 
and IV. of Froude’s “History of England,” ex- 
tending down to the death of Henry VIII. 

From Lxeyrotpt & Hour: ‘* Through Night to 
Light,”’ a novel, translated from the German of 
Friedrich Spielhagen. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brorners: “ Wives 
and Widows,’ by Mrs. Ann 8S, Stephens; and 
“Rena; or, The Snow-Bird,” by Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz. : 

From Carterton: ‘*Phemie’s Temptation,” by 
Marion Harland. 

Tue Trape Last or tHe New York News Co., 
containing full information for dealers and others 
as to prices and mode of obtaining all the popular 
periodical publications, American or English. 

From L. Pranc & Co.: Three beautiful 
chromo-lithographs, ‘‘The Birthplace of Whit- 
tier,” after ‘Thomas Hill; “A Family Scene in 
Pompeii,” after Joseph Coomans, and “Near 
Bethel on the Androscoggin,” after S. Colman, 
Scarcely distinguishable from or in any respect 
inferior to the finest oil-paintings. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 
M. D’Orxpreny calculated that an ounce of 


sand from the West Indies contained nearly 2,000,000 
shells of the genus joraminiferc. 


Mr. Azzt has proposed an alloy for jewe!crs’ 
use, which is said to be very malleable and ductile, 
and to possess a fine color. It is composed of 750 
parts of gold, 166 parts of silver, and 84 parts of cad- 
mium. 


In India, the elephant is made serviceable 
before a gigantic plow. The implement is guided by 
two men, and turns up a huge ridge, and forms a fur- 
row three feet deep by four and a half feet wide at 
the top. This is the deepest sub-soil plowing we have 
any account of. 


In London, Vienna, and all the great capi- 
tals of Europe, the largest number of deaths, in ordi- 
nary years, almost uniformly takes place in the winter 
quarter. In New York, the highest mortality is in the 
summer quarter. Our winters are not less severe 
than theirs, while our summers are vastly more fatal. 


Ir is remarked as a singular circumstance in 
the South African diamond-diggings, that all the dia- 
monds have been found by natives, and not by Euro- 
peans. The natives go on all-fours, scanning the 
surface and scraping with their nails; while the Eu- 
ropean tries to maintain the dignity of an erect atti- 
tude. 


Tur Academy of Sciences of Vienna has 
offered eight prizes for the discovery of comets dur- 
ing the coming three years. Each prize is to consist 
of a gold medal worth twenty ducats, or its value in 
money. The only conditions is, that the discovery 
shall first be announced to the academy. The first of 
these prizes has been gained by Herr Tempel, of the 
Marseilles Observatory. 


Tue Journal of the Franklin Institute says : 
“Every one knows that, for heavy machinery, plum- 
bago is a good lubricant, but every one does not al- 
ways think of applying it where it would serve best. 
It may be of value to some of our readers to know 
that a planer, whose bed-plate required the force of 
eight men to slide it when lubricated with the best 
ordinary material, was easily shifted with one hand 
when plumbago of good quality was applied. 


Tue salmon and trout have been successfully 
introduced in Australian waters. In the rivers of 
Van Diemen’s Land, during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1867, the swarm vf young fish 
hatched from the ova sent out from England in 1866, 
comprising about six thousand salmon and nine hun- 
dred salmon trout, were let out from their nursery, 
and made their way down to the sea. Since then, the 
young have been seen ascending the rivers in which 
they imagine themselves to have been born. We can 
only express a feeling of admiration for the persever- 
ing endeavors tty which these fish have been carried 
across the equator to colonize waters where none of 
the same species had ever existed, It is a triumph of 
Art over Nature; and, considering the prodigious 
rate at which fish multiply, we may expect that, in 
addition to beef and mutton, Australia will, in a few 
years, have an ample supply of salmon and trout. 


Arsenic has been known from ancient times, 
but its true nature has not been ascertained much 
more than a century. Arsenic is the rust or oxyd of 
a metal to which is given the name “arsenium.” 
No use has yet been discovered for this metal in ite 
pure state, It cannot be hammered out or rolled into 
It resembles a loaf-sugar, with this differ- 
ence, that it is black. Certain preparations of arsenic 
are used with much benefit by physicians for the cure 
of inveterate skin eruptions. Another compound of 
arsenic is greatly used by veterinary surgeons for the 
cure of diseases in animals, particularly sheep, which 
it does so effectually as to become an essential mate 
rial on a sheep farm. The most curious thing as re- 
gards this substance is, that although it is undoubt 
ediy poisonous, vet by eating it daily, in very aemat 


a sheet, 


quantities, a man can in due time consume as much 
ag would kill six persons unaccustomed to eat it. 
The late Dr. F. Johnston stated that eating arsenic 
by the inhabitants of the hilly country of Syria is of 
great antiquity, and is a custom handed down from 
parents to children. It is consumed chiefly for two 
purposes: First, to give plumpness to the figure, 
softness to the skin, and freshness to the complexion. 
Secondly, to improve the breathing, so that steep 
heights may be climbed without affecting the breath. 
Young peasants have recourse to it with the view of 
adding to their charms in the eyes of each other. 
This practice, however, once indulged in, cannot be 
left off with impunity. Arsenic-eaters who attempt 
to leave off this daily food suffer all the usual symp- 
toms of the first dose. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
Mr. anp Mrs. Fiorence are in Baltimore. 





“ Lonpon” has been produced in Auburm 

CamitiLo Urso is in California. 

Denver, Colorado Territory, has had a imu- 
seum just opened for the delectation of its citizens. 

Jerrerson is playing Rip Van Winkle in 
Cincinnati. 


Epwin Forrest is playing his usual “ fare- 
well engagement ”’ in St. Louis. 

Tue Lydia Thompson troupe have closed 
their Chicago engagements. 

Mrs. Bowers is playing in Memphis, Tenn. 
She is impersonating Queen Elizabeth. 

Miss Bateman is playing a four weeks’ en- 
gagement in Philadelphia. Mary Warner is her role. 

Dominick Murray and Miss Josephine Fid- 
des are meeting with much success in the West. 

Joun Brovcuam has been playing in “The 
Red Light ” at the National, Cincinnati. 

Tue Providence critics call Lingard’s mim- 
icry ‘“‘nobby.”’ 

Miss Oates and company are acting in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Tue Zavistowski sisters are doing well in 
Rochester. 

Fox is in Washington with “Humpty 
Dumpty.” 

Joun T. Forp is about to open the Savan- 
nah Theatre with Bishop and the Chapman sisters. 

Woop’s Tuearre, Cincinnati, rejoiced dur 
ing the week in Elise Holt and Harry Wall. 


Mary Mircnett and J. W. Albaugh have 
been acting in Corinthian Hall, Rochester, 


Ar the Boston Museum Boucicault’s play 
of ‘‘Mercy Dodd” has had a partial success, 

Parepa-Rosa is singing English opera in 
Chicago. 

LEFFINGWELL is in Vicksburch. 
is “A Victim of Circumstances,” 


His role 


Macere Mrrewe.., as the impersonator of 
The Little Policy Dealer, is charming the Bostonians, 
who buy every night whole tickets from her. 


Tue Pauls are making the tour of the New 
England towns. Lingard is with them as their agent, 
or manager. 


Niet Warner, the tragedian, has returned 
to this city from a successful tour among the Pacific 
playgoers. 


“ Parrice; or, The White Lady of Wick- 
cowe,” is the title of a new play to be brought out 
by Laura Keene, 


“ Formosa,” has been fighting bad business 
at the St. Louis Olympic, with Mayo as Tom Bur- 
roughs, 


“Ours” was, at last accounts, the reigning 
attraction at the new California theatre in San Fran- 
cisco, 

“ Mapame Ternats,” a drama by M. Lucien 


d’Huru, will shortly be produced at the Menus 
Plaisirs. 


Tue Lauri troupe made their first appear- 
ance in eomic pantomime on Tuesday, the 30th ult., at 
the Boston Adelphi, and with them the Clinetop sis- 
ers, and many other popular artists, 


Ar the Vaudeville, “Fievre du Jour,” by 
MM. Belot and Nus, is in active preparation, A pla 
written by M. Victorien Sardou for the Gymnase, will 
also be produced at this house, 


James 8S. Browne, the original Enclish 
Robert Macaire, died in this city on November 28th, 
aged eighty years, He last appeared upon the stage 
in 1858, playing Sir Harcourt Courtley. 


Mapame Viarpor Garcta owns the original 
manuscript score of Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” which 
she keeps in an oaken case built into the wall of her 
villa near Baden-Baden. 


Mure. Barru will, it is said appear at the 
Lyrique in the«‘ Noe” of Halevy. “ Le Petit Faust” 
of Herve has now been played over two hundred 
nights, 


Tueopore Thomas, with his orchestra, is 
filling the ears of the Cincinnatians with divine har- 
monies, such as are not ordinarily heard in its streets. 
They fairly bristle with delight. 


Art Selwyn’'s, “ Midsummer Night’s Dream 
continues to be the great theatrical attraction of Bos- 
ton, and that it will prove to be a grand success in 
ag way is now beyond a doubt. Moflacchi dances 
n it, 


Tne success of the morning performance at 
the Galte, Paris, increases. At the latest matinee the 
“Vieux Celibataire ” of Colin d’Harievilie was per- 
formed, A previous representation consisted of “ An- 
dremaque ” with the stage arranged and the actors 
clad as when the play was first produced. M. de 
Sarcey delivered an address upon the effect of cos- 
tume and scenery in promoting stage illusion. 


A comepy by M. Flor Os'quarr, entitled 
“Le Chevalier de Gusac,” is in preparation at the 
Dejazet, Paris. In this, itis said, Mile. Dejazet will 
bid farewell to the stage. Actresses of Mile, Dejazet’s 
experience—who, by-the-by, are not many—are fond 
of farewells. At the same house, a drama written b 
two authors, of waom one is a lady, has been received. 
Its title is “‘ Nos Femmes se lancent.” 


“Le Doute et La Oroyance,” a poetical 
comedy of M. Cournier, has been brought out at the 
Theatre de Cluny. This piece was produced in 1848, 
at the Odeon, when the revolution was in full career. 
Its effect, as might be expected, was small. On fia 
revival it bids fair to be popular. A new drama, en 








titied “Octave Bandoin” is the next novelty, and ww 
almost ready for production 
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GULP OF SUBE.—“RECOVERING CARGO OF TRE CABMATIC, OFF SHADWAN. ENGLAND.—A PAPER CHASE BY THE THAMES HARE AND HOUNDS CLUB, AT ROEHAMPTON BOTTOM 
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ENGLISH BOYS AT THE ERIE RAILROAD 


PLAYING KITTEN. 


Have you seen a kitten play with a ball? 
She clutches it tight in her sharp little claws. 
Tosses it up, and then lets it fall; 
Rolls it away, and after a pause, 
Brings it again to her side ; with a spring 
Bounds far from it with motion active, 
Yet ne’er for an instant loses the thing ; 
Oh! a kitten playing is very attractive. 








TOM MANCHESTER'S 
RACER. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Poor Tom Manchester had always been pur- 
sued by something that was so like misfortune 
as to bear no perceptible difference from it. 
Whatsoever he touched had a habit of never 
prospering afterward. He declared that luck, 
which he seemed to believe the divinity that 
shapes our ends, had whittled his down to the 
little end of nothing. His father and mother 
died soon after his birth, as if he had been too 
much for them. Left to the tender mercies of 
the world, he found neither tenderness nor 
mercy, and tumbled up into youth and man- 
hood as he could—hungry, unclad, kicked and 
cuffed, but with a spirit never broken, and a 
certain inner pride and aspiration that was re- 
solved upon making something of himself, 
though that was such a miserable capital to 
start with. He had acquired a little learning, 
although no one could have told you how he 
did so; he had some of the finer feelings, al- 
though no one could have told you where they 
came from. He was a handsome lad, of some 
parts ; and if any one had ever taken any pains 
with him, either morally or mentally, he might 
have helped the world on its advancement, ac- 
cording to his degree, in his day and genera- 
tion ; but no one everdid. He owed nothing 
to anybody—and, as he grew older, he scrupu- 
lously paid the debt. 

Singularly enough, Tom Manchester never 
developed any taste for the lower vices—whe- 
ther his acquaintance with them when a child, 
sleeping under the shadow of the gutter’s hy- 
drant, or in the doorway of any den that did 
not refuse him shelter, gave him a disrelish for 
such vices as he saw the exhibition of their 
effects, or whether that innate ambition of his 
kept him superior to their temptation. It is 
possible that the larger vices, though, might 
have drawn him into their vortex, for he was 
the creature of powerful passions—but he did 
not happen to make the sufficiently intimate 
acquaintance of any housebreakers or highway- 
men to be attracted by the glittering perspective 
of famous achievements and great rewards, and 
as he had not an enemy in the world, there was 
no motive to seduce him into murder. Perhaps 


he was a little depressed, both in action and 
spirit, by his consciousness that in opening his 
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DEPOT, ON THEIR WAY TO COLLEGE FARM, WAKEFIELD, KANSAS, FROM EARL SHAFTESBURY’S REFORM SCHOOL, LONDON.—SEE PAGE 247. 


oyster he had cut so seriously against the grain : 
he used to say that if he had been born a hatter 
people would have been born without heads ; 
there was always a fork in his road, without 
any guideboard ; that, in short, his very luck 
was of that sort that when he threw double 
sixes some one else performed the old miracle, 
and threw double sevens ; and his chief subject 








of congratulation was that he had not been 
born a pair of twins! 

Being thus, as one may suppose, at the low- 
est ebb of fortune, unwilling to work, and with 
no resource from starvation but thievery —to 
which resource, through some really unaccount- 
able reason, when you consider the school in 
which his principles had been formed, he would 


SOJOURNER TRUTH, THE ELOQUENT NEGRESS.—SEE PAGE 247, 








| been in the beginning. 


| he afterward to do? 
| puzzled Tom, and lost in his cogitati 
| tended his painful rambles, a half m 





have preferred the original starvation, for Tom 
had some singular scruples concerning the 
rights of mine and thine, which his associates 
were wont to think eccentrically strict— being 
in such straits, it was not through sharing any 
ardor of the nation’s, but purely and simply for 
the rations, that, as the war broke out, Tom 
Manchester enlisted. 

Once in the army, Tom became very much 
enlightened, both as to politics in general, and 
the duties of the citizen in particular; and 
fighting being the order of the day, and his 
blood being up, he went in with a will, and 
gained, befure the close of his third battle, the 
soubriquet of Fighting Tom, which he wore 
with as much satisfaction as if it had been the 
decoration of a Field Marshal, and began to feel 
that he had found his appropriate sphere, and 
to confess that in the march, the surprise and 
the assault, he was happier than he had ever 
been in his life before; and when one 
day, with no solicitation or forethought, he was 
given a chevron for his sleeve, it seemed to 
him that his cup of bliss was too full to carry 
without running over, and run over it did on 
everything within his power to spill a drop of 
happiness upon. Certainly, a more popular 
person for his rank never stepped, and even in 
the callous confusion and quick forgetfulness of 
camp-life there was time for many a tear and 
word of pity when poor Tom Manchester was 
carried to the hospital, wounded to the quick, 
and his loss was bitterly bemoaned in his mess 
when discharged from the army as one past 
service, with a limb amputated at the shoulder, 
and a shot in the back that made his lower 
limbs almost useless to him for many a day to 
come. 

Poor Tom never thought, in this disabled con- 
dition of his, of the possibility of a pension, 
and there was no one to tell him, for thoroughly 
impressed with the idea of his own want of 
consequence, he remembered that out of sight 
is out of mind, and sought no one. He hobbled 
about the streets and great thoroughfares a few 
days, half heartbroken, and wholly at a loss 


| what to do with himself. He had fancied that 


he had found his career at last, though without 


| anything so grandiose in his mind as the word 


career implied, but work that he could do, and 
do well; he had awakened to the idea that he 
also had a stake in the country, he was ready 
to serve it—and here he was suddenly unable 


| to keep step, or to put foot in stirrup, and with- 


out his sword-arm, with no way to earn even 
a livelihood, to say nothing of a reputation, 
and thrown upon his wits in the end as he had 
As long as his pay 
lasted he could ramble about on his crutches, 
but as he could not eat his crutches, what was 
The question naturally 
he ex- 

at a 
time, unnoticed, in a place that was full of 
cripples: made by the war, of wornout horses 
turned loose from the cavalry, of swine rooting 
in the gutters, and where all manner of sights 
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had become so common that nothing attracted 
any attention from anybody. Tom labored 
along with the burden of his melancholy 
thoughts, till, tired out at last, one day he 
seated himscif on a green bank where a sick 
horse now and then cropped the grass—a lank 
white brute, whose ears, with their chords 
weakened by artillery service, hung down like 
the ears of hounds; and Tom sunned himself 
there, and looked at the four-footed skeleton 
dragging himself about, and felt that the two 
‘were as much like Death and the Pale Horse as 
living man and beast could be. Gradually, as 
the horse drew nearer, he seemed, in his turn, 
to observe Tom, perhaps to wonder about him, 
for grazing at less and less distance he finally 
paused directly beside him, turned his head 
with a low whinny, and laid his nose across 
Tom’s shoulder, all very much as if he had 
found a master, and solicited his care. It 
would not be easy to say how greatly so trifling 
a thing affected Tom in his loneliness—it was 
an offering of affection that went straight to 
his heart ; he rose on his crutches, and laid his 
arm about the wretched beast’s neck, and burst 
into tears; and without a thought of what he 
might do with him, or wherewithal he should 
be fed, Tom improvised a halter out of his sus- 
penders, and marched off to the commissary 
department as directly as his crutches could 
carry him, and purchased the animal for the 
price of seventy-five cents. That done, Tom— 
absurdly as it sounds—had an object in life ; he 
purchased an old hand-organ, and with the rest 
of his pay had the Pale Horse, as he dubbed 
him, sent to a northern pasturage, adjoining a 
city where the patriotic fervor, at its height, 
would be sure to throw many a sixpence into 
the tray of a disabled soldier who ground out 
the tunes with his left arm. His mother-wit 
had not forsaken Tom, although he half hoped 
his old ill luck had done so, for every night he 
pocketed so handsome a sum that he wondered 
why all the world did not turn organ-grinder. 
Almost every night Tom went to see his horse, 
whose pasture was just a street-car trip and a 
hobble outside the city, and the animal greeted 
him with such evidence of joy that Tom would 
not have missed that treat for many a week’s 
wages, and in fact he lost an hour of good sun- 
light out of his gains every day by insisting 
upon the little luxury of this excursion, and 
used to bewail himself that even this “ bright 
gazelle” must leave him soon, for he had 
bought the creature at Death’s door. 

But one afternoon it occurred to Tom that, 
so far from dying, the horse was not by any 
means worse than he had been ; that, on the 
contrary, his ribs were less apparent, that there 
was a new growth of short, white hair on his 
sides that might repay a more ‘careful groom- 
ing than Tom could give him, his eye was 
bright, his mouth clean, and he pricked up his 
ears at Tom’s voice, in an abortive way, to be 
sure, but sufficiently to testify a sense of well- 
being, to Tom’s appreciation. Tom knew he was 
a young horse that had been wounded, badly 
abused and overtaxed, and seeing such marks 
of improvement, Tom took the fancy to find out 
what eould be made of him yet, partly through 
affection, partly through curiosity, partly be- 
cause he had nothing better on which to spend 
the money his hand-organ accumulated ; and 
he took measures to have the horse groomed, 
exercised, fed, and watered. “If he’s going 
to die,” said Tom, “he shall have some comfort 
out of his last days; and if he isn’t going to 
die, so much the better for me.” When, on 
another afternoon, Tom, who was himself daily 
getting the better of his infirmities, came to 
the field where he pastured the Pale Horse, the 
horse, instead of obeying his summons as usual, 
tricksy and playful with high feeding and good 
condition, tossed up his head, and started. off 
at such a rate that he seemed like a white ar- 
row shot from one end of the field to the other. 
“Aha!” said Tom. ‘“ Are you there?” and pic- 
tures of wealth and fame—fame it was in Tom’s 
vision—danced like flashes of fire before his 
eyes, and made his head giddy, as he imagined, 
and then feared to imagine himself the owner 
of a horse whose gait might be opened into 
that of the most splendid racer on the turf. 
He went into the field and sat down, waiting 
patiently till the horse came to him, and laid 
his nose upon Tom’s knees again ; then Tom 
caressed and stroked him, looked over his 
points, each by each, with careful deliberation, 
determined what ones to develop and what to 
repress, examined his feet, and thought he 
would have them reshod, and sat on the stone 
in the pasture, with the horse grazing near at 
hand, till the summer dew began to gather. 
while he turned over and over in his mind 
plans for a new shoe that should unfetter the 
foot, accelerate the pace, and act like a buffer 
between the hoof and the hard blows of earth 
and rock. “A, year’ll do it!” said Tom, rising 
at last. “And in a year it shall be done.” 
And he went to his bed with his mind in too 
excited and disturbed a state with pleasure to 
think seriously of ways and means, but in the 
morning set about the business with a zest and 
zeal that never flagged. 

No one had ever more difficulties to overcome 
than Tom—and the first lion in the way was the 
need of a sulky, on account of his own disabil- 
ity ; this he conquered by the means of two re- 
solves—one to have medical advice for himself 
till he recovered the use of bis limbs, as he had 
already begun to do, and the other not to trot 
the Pale Horse in a sulky, but to run him under 
saddle. The second lion was the want of a 
saddle. This was a mere whelp of a lion, 
though, and by putting himself on a severe 
diet of crackers and mtik for a month or so, he 
became proprietor of the desired article. Tom 
had acquired a very good knowledge of the 
principles of riding when in the army ; lean as 
he was, once in his seat, he had such a way of 
clinging to it, that it would be a cunning beast 
that threw him, or embarrassed him in any 
way; and as for the Pale Horse, so far from 
manifesting any wish to do so, he seemed pos- 
sessdd with a sort of rapture when first be felt 
-bis master’s weight on his back, slight weight 




















though it was, and Pegasus, unfolding his 
wings, could hardly have fied faster, or with 
more ecstatic speed, than this creature, who 
seemed almost humanly desirous of showing his 
master what he could do, and of rewarding him 
for the love he had so gratuitously bestowed 
upon him. 

Every sunrise and every sunset, Tom took 
out the Pale Horse for one swift bit of practice 
up and down the turnpike; and if. was on 
these occasions that a misfortune befell Tom 
worse than all the hits and haps that he had 
ever come across before. It was when he saw 
a beautiful young face looking at him from a 
window, of a morning, or half-pausing in her 
garden walks of <n evening, or turning her 
head from her book or work as she sat with 
others on the piazza, and giving a single glance 
at the handsome horseman who had once stop- 
ped at the gate to rearrange a strap, witha 
servant's help, and there had learned that she 
was Hester Estabrook, the daughter of the 
rich and Honorable Shirley Estaorook, whose 
estate this place of gardens on the edge of the 
highway was. It was such a lovely face, with 
the dazzle of its bloom, its dark and brilliant 
eyes, the golden hair that framed it like an au- 
reole, that it was no wonder that Tom liked to 
gaze upon it, at first as if it were only a living 
picture, then grew spellbound gazing on it; 
and, finding himself once doing so too rudely, 
he took off his hat and bowed to the young girl 
by a sort of instinct, thus establishing not so 
much as an acquaintance, surely, but a recog- 
nition of identity, he thought, without taking 
so much trouble as to shape the thought in 
words ; and morning after morning Tom looked 
for the faee, and if he found it, the day was one 
long sunbeam, and if he failed to see its smil- 
ing radiance, the sun had as well have ceased 
to shine for him that day, and even the Pale 
Horse and future wealth and fame were all for- 
gotten in despondency. It was singular the 
dreams Tom Manchester had, the air-castles 
which he built on this little excitement of his 
monotonous life, always dating from the found- 
ation of the moment when the Pale Horse 
should have made his fortune. On the gap 
between he did not then waste a thought, fur- 
ther than to buy a false mustache, and wear it, 
and to pull down his cap over his eyes while he 
turned the barrel of his organ in the weary 
noontime. When the Pale Horse should have 
made his fortune there would be no difference 
between his worldly estate and this young 
Hester Estabrook’s ; but something told him, 
vaguely indeed, yet certainly for all that, of the 
difference between his mental estate and hers, 
and without losing any time he sought the ad- 
vantage of an evening school, night after night 
pored over books that were a dreary dullness 
to him, and tried to master his own stupidity, 
or, better, his unaccustomed senses, in studies 
that would have driven him wild but for that 
young face that hung before him like a star. 
As it was, all that he learned, instead of help- 
ing him or pleasuring him, began to make him 
not exactly wretched, but to give him a cold 
breath from an atmosphere of future wretched- 
ness, for it began to show him that there was a 
guif between him and Hester Estabrook—a 
gulf of traditions and sensibilities, and birth 
and customs, and even of blood, that no wealth 
he ever might acquire could bridge. Still, if it 
were not for hope of the next moment, the 
world would cease to revolve on its axis—at 
any rate the spiritual world—and Tom put fear 
and apprehension far away from him, thinking 
he would start afresh on the day when the Pale 
Horse should have won his great race, and 
then win or lose for himself, as it might be ; 
but now both he and the Pale Horse together 
were in training. And meanwhile, although 
never presuming on the contrary supposition, 
yet it had not crossed his mind that the rider 
of the Pale Horse, who twice a day went up 
and down the turnpike beneath her high win- 
dow, was half the time unseen, and the other 
half only a shadow on Hester Estabrook’s ob- 
servation, passing with the moment—that she 
turned from it to her high-bred lovers and 
lofty amusements, and never thought of it 
again. That there was an infinite distance be- 
tween the well-born and wealthy maiden and 
the poor organ-grinder, Tom must have known 
well enough, but he would not confess it even 
to himself, and it was one of the things that he 
sunk in the gap between now and then, for 
“then” he would no longer be an organ- 
grinder. She had come into town once, and, 
leaving her carriage, went. in and out of the 
great stores, on whose sidewalk he went 
through his weary task, and delaying an in- 
stant, in the common compassion of almost all 
who passed, had left a trifle on his tray ; and 
the bystanders had wondered a little to see 
him bend his head and catch the strip of paper 
and hold its green poison between his lips till 
he could bestow it safely wrapped away where 
nothing else could touch it and profane it, but 
no one gave a second thought of wonder or of 
remembrance to an organ-grinder. 

Meantime the Pale Horse thrived and pros- 
pered from day to day, pampered at first to 
the point of his best condition, and then grad- 
ually put on a strict regimen, and going into 
as thorough training as if he had been a wrest- 
ler making ready for his match ; well stabled 
and cared for, he was a despot in his way, but 
seemed to be quite as conscious what it was all 
about as if he were snpernaturally endowed, 
and conducted himself, on the whole, much 
like those prime donne who feel that all things 
must bend before the care and exigencies ot 
their voices. Once or twice Tom hired or bor- 
rowed @ sulky, and tried him in that style ; he 
did not like to confess that the pace, which 
sent the spokes flying from the wheels like 
darts from a string, terrified him, but it did; 
and moreover, accustomed to different fashions 
in the school of the cavalry, the horse was too 
old to reform his gait, and it was almost im- 
possible to hold him in. Tom liked better the 
way in which, now and then opening all his 
speed in one magnificent burst, he would skim 
the ground like a white sea-gull, and stop at 


in self-defense. As the day came round, Tom 


thing in the world that knew how sure he was 





last without having turned a hair, and then 
bend back his head and his intelligent eye fora 
word of praise and a caress that never failed 
him. 

Srmmer and autumn and winter and sum- 

r again had passed, and the fall races were 
at hand. Tom had entered the Pale Horse at a 
couple of inconspicuous courses, in order that 
he himself, as well as the animal, might get 
wonted to whatever there might be of the un- 
known to encounter, before the great final 
trial. In both these contests he had failed, not 
from want of speed, Tom was assured, for if he 
had but been let out he could easily have dis- 
tanced everything in sight ; but the eagerness 
of the Pale Horse could not brook the restraint 
of the required gait, and his breaking into a 
wild run was the only thing in both instances 
that lost him the race. But Tom had such a 
faith in the sagacity of the Pale Horse, that he 
was sure the failure had taught him a lesson ; 
and so in the third race it proved, when, as his 
master said, he simply walked over the course, 
and took the plate. It was, perhaps, only a 
part of Tom’s proverbial ill-luck that, that very 
night, the plate was stolen from him; but as 
he was not running for any such prizes as that, 
he was not inconsolable. A piece of worse 
luck was that, just a week before the great race 
of all, Tom’s organ gave its last gasp, and from 
having wheezed and halted and grumbled out 
bits of bars of one tune and another, at last 
absolutely refused anything but a squeak, and 
Tom found himself adrift, with the old case on 
his hands, but without a penny to buy himself 
another, since the preliminary fees, traveling 
expenses and other necessary outlays on the 
account of the Pale Horse had not oniy taken 
all his earnings, but had already run him in 
debt to a small extent. Tom, however, was 
very easily reconciled to the loss of the barrel- 
organ ; as he said to himself, he should have 
thrown it aside now if it had not come to an 
end of its own accord or discord ; and, in fact, 
his mind was so rapt in the approaching tri- 
umph of his more cherished property, that he 
not only forgot the loss of the organ totally and 
altogether, but almést forgot that he had ever 
been so low in the social scale as to touch one. 
For Tom was now fast mounting to the place to 
which he had so long aspired; his lameness 
had almost entirely disappeared, he had dis- 
carded his crutches, and handsomely clothed, 
as it became the owner of such a racer as his to 
be, good-mannered, well-spoken, with golden 
vistas opening before him, Tom felt himself 
about to become a gentleman. And in this 
mood and expectation he entered the Pale 
Horse, white stallion, for the five thousand dol- 
lar prize in the great Blennerhasset Races. 

In his experience of the previous contests, 
which, compared to this, had been kite-flying to 
a comet, Tom had made many acquaintances, 
some of men anxious to improve the Ameri- 
can horse, some to improve the American 
sports, betting men, too, jockeys, what-not, but 
all anxious to make money, and none neglect- 
ing their chances because their lot had not 
been cast to gamble in the Gold Room. Of 
course, among his acquaintances, there were 
also to be found blacklegs, and all the class of 
scoundrels who infest the turf and the gaming- 
tables of the vuigar ; and as Tom’s old connec- 
tion among this gentry had been so largely de- 
cimated by the war as to be about as good as 
destroyed, he had no particular desire for re- 
newing it now, and gave them the cold shoul- 
der so decidedly as to create not exactly a 
hostile feeling toward himself, yet one of no 
warmth, and one boding no good: o him should 
he ever happen tocross their whim. However, 
the reputation of the Pale Horse was not great ; 
a vague rumor had gone about, indeed, that 
there might be something dangerous in him, 
but Tom did not care to ask his best of him in 
his daily exercise, and had no difficulty in pro- 
curing takers with odds in his favor against the 
field ; and when he had made up his betting- 
book, if the Pale Horse won he was the master 
of a fortune that would put him on a level, so 
far as money went, with Hester Estabrook ; 
and if the Pale Horse lost, then for Tom there 
was nothing but ruin, and even the horse must 
go from under him. But, strange as it may 
appear, Tom never gave a thought to the pos- 
sibility of such catastrophe, and so certain was 
he of the power of the Pale Horse to win, that 
he did mot even take the trouble to hedge on 
the favorite, the Western Victrix, winner of 
many fields. 

It was not to be expected that this resolute 
betting of his should not attract attention, then 
marveling, and finally examination into the 
merits of the case, and the Pale Horse had so 
many visitors, that finally Tom shut them out 


found himself almost unable to keep away from 
his horse, but simply, as it seemed, because he 
needed fellowship, and the horse was the only 


of the race. He took him out, for the last time, 
on the day before the race, and when he 
brought him back to his box, the creature 
turned his large, intelligent face to his master 
with a look that told him plainly as words not 
to suffer a doubt, for had he not just now, on a 
rougher road than the morrow’s course, made 
time that had never before been made since 
the Magic Horse spurned the roofs of the City of 
Brass. 

But others besides Tom and the Pale Horse 
knew now what the fortunes of the race were 
to be, for there had been those ambuscaded 
along the road to take note of that last stretch ; 
and straightway, on their report, the betting 
assumed a shape so different that there was 
trembling and tottering among those who were 
to lose the fortune Tom Manchester was to 
make—perhaps it was as much a matter of life 
and death to them as to him ; but, whether or 
no, there was consulting and conspiring and 
gnashing of teeth to-night, and to-morrow there 
was work. 

The day of the great race dawned as only 
September days can dawn, with a sky so blue, 


visibie infinity, and with an air so fresh and full 
of vigor that it seemed as if the year had braced 
itself against decline, and meant to keep for- 
ever at this pitch of strength and sweetness, 
The spectators of the great race, presently to 
come off, were already a multitude, and as the 
morning brightly wore away, the grand stand 
became as crowded with gay colors and bril- 
liant bloom as if it were some enormous floral 
tribute, and the barriers were lined with splen- 
did carriages, full of honor and beauty. Among 
these carriages was one, perhaps the finest in 
the throng, and in it, a guest of the vicinity, 
Hester Estabrook leaned back with indifferent 
grace, caring little about the scene, and no- 
thing about the race, there only because others 
were, and all her thoughts absent and in some 
happier place. Her face, with its soft rich 
color and its dreamy eyes, was the last thing 
Tom saw when he went triumphantly to bring 
the Pale Horse to his station. 

Tom had visited the stable early in the morn- 
ing, and again at about an hour before the race, 
On the last time he had suddenly asked the 
groom if he had been putting arsenic in the 
animal’s grain, seeing that there was foam on 
his lip, and thinking some might have been 
sprinkled in the food to increase his beauty or 


his wind for the moment; but the groom de- 
nied it as he would have denied an absurdity, 
and something else attracted Tom’s attention ; 
it might be that his faith in the Pale Horse 
amounted new to a superstition, as if such 
powers as he had shown could but, belong to 


one who knew better how to take care of him- 
self than all the masters of the world could 
teach him; and when he led him to his place 
with the others, it was with a certain proud and 
assured restfulness of manner that already felt 
the victory. 

As Tom unblanketed the Pale Horse then, a 
murmur of admiration ran through the assem- 
bly, and swelled into a cheer, so hearty a cheer 
that even Hester Estabrook, turned for a mo- 
ment, and then stood up in the carriage that 
she might see him better—the splendid crea- 
ture, poised so superbly on his feet, without a 
spot upon him, his coat shining like white satin, 
the thick mane on that long neck, that seemed 
reaching out with such an eager stretch to 
cover the distance before him, a fleece of silver 
like nothing but the foam of a wave breaking 
in the sunlight, the black eye glittering like 
fire—there was little like the common equine 
beast about him; he was a racer, that wag 
plain enough, but he was also the ideal of per- 
fection as a horse; the steeds of Achilles, pas- 
tured in heavenly meads, would not have 
matched his beauty. Suddenly, as he waited, 
he turned his head this way and that, as if 
seeking for his master, and not finding him, 
though he was close beside him; the other 
jockeys were mounted, but Tom was not; a 
murmur went round that something ailed the 
horse, and just at the moment that the bell 
sounded and the start was given, there was a 
bound into the air, a rearing, a struggle with 
some phantom unseen adversary—one more 
rightly named than he—a cry almost human 
that every one on the ground felt their blood 
curdle as they heard, and then, though the 
others had sped away, the Pale Horse stood 
there, his feet planted immovably, as if he had 
been something cut from white marble, stood a 
moment and sunk slowly forward on his knees, 
in spite of Tom’s voice and arm, and all the 
efforts of all those about him, rolled over on 
his side and was dead. He had been poisoned 
a couple of hours before, 

The fall of Lucifer was an affair of time—he 

had all day, at least, to fallin. Tom Manches- 
ter fell out of heaven in an instant, fell on beg- 
gary, disgrace, and total ruin. 
Ten minutes after the Pale Horse turned upon 
his side, some one wedged through the crowd, 
& man sprang upon the step of the carriage 
where Hester Estabrook sat—a man with one 
arm, and a face as livid as the face of the dead 
—bent over and snatched her hand in its deli- 
cate and perfumed glove, kissed it, and was 
swiftly gone from sight among the crowd again 
till reaching its outer edge. Hardly any one 
in the great shouting concourse heard, directly 
afterward, the report of a pistol-shot that sent 
another soul to swell the number of the sha- 
dows. And though it is written that the soul 
of the beast goeth downward, there is nobody 
to tell us which way went the soul of poor Tom 
Manchester. 


THE KING vs. DOYLE. 
ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 
BY W. 











H. MACY. 

Our ship, the Brutus, lay moored in the 
coral-girt bay at Ualan, commonly known as 
Strong’s Island, one of the Caroline group. 
The starboard watch, of which I was a member, 
were ashore, on liberty, and, as if the matter 
had been arranged for our special benefit, a 
woman of some rank, the wife of one of the 
chiefs, had died that morning. An opportunity 
was thus afforded us “ outside barbarians” to 
see and take part in the funeral ceremonies. 
The body, after being swathed in voluminous 
wrappers of matting, was committed to the 
earth, as its most appropriate resting-place. 
Indeed, but for the noisy demonstrations of 
grief which accompanied the process, it might 
have been termed a Christian burial. Mean- 
while a strong detail of natives were employed 
at the great council-house in preparing the 
feast, of which every person of rank was ex- 
pected to partake. 

The “ funeral-baked meats” consisted of sev- 
eral roasted dogs, the flesh o/ this animal being 
preferred to that of the pig by the natives of 
Ualan. The breed of dogs, which seems pecu- 
liar to this island, is a study for naturalists. 
They possess many feline characteristics, car- 
rying their ears erect, and emitting a vocal 
music unlike anything I ever heard elsewhere, 
in which the bark and the mew are most curi- 





yet so clear, that it might have been the tint of 
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Pyramids of the “unaduiterated loaves” 
from the bread-tree of which Byron sang so 
sweetly, flanked by piles of golden bananas, 
were demolished by the hungry mourners, and 
the flowing bowl went merrily round, in the 
form of calabashes filled with the cold infusion 
of kava-root, a sort of compromise between 
tobacco and sarsaparilla, which muddles the 
brain while it purifies the blood. 

After the collation came the ball, as a matter 
of course. The dances were conducted by the 
king in person, and commenced immediately 
after dark, by the light of an immense bonfire. 
The movements of the dancers, though some- 
what grotesque, and generally performed in 
admirable concert, were far inferior in striking 
interest to these of the Marquesan hula-hula, or 
thé war-dances of the North American Indians, 

The royal despot of Ualan, King George, as 
he is called by the whites, rules his subjects 
with a sceptre of iron, holding their lives and 
property at his absolute disposal. He did not 
join in the dance himself, but, as master of 
ceremonies, nothing escaped his eagle eye. 
Squatting upon his hams, with a staff of the 
principal chiefs about him, he regulated the 
movements of the whole corps of dancers, using 
only his arm as a baton. 

One young man of slender figure, and seem- 
ingly of sluggish intellect, had on two or three 
occasions failed to come exactly to time, and 
the warning gestures of the king had only had 
the effect of confusing him more, though it was 
evident he was doing his best to give satisfac- 
tion. But suddenly the royal countenance be- 
came distorted with savage passion at some 
trifling shortcoming of the unfortunate youth ; 
the king rose to an erect position, poising a 
heavy fragment of rock in his hand, and before 
we had time to express to each other our horror 
at the sight, it was hurled full at the breast of 
the delinquent. The blow seemed sufficient to 
have crushed in his chest. The poor fellow 
fell helpless to the earth, and was dragged to 
the rear of the line by his companions, who, 
not daring to take any further interest in his 
case, resumed their places in the dance as be- 
fore. 

The king, seemingly indifferent as to whether 
the man lived or died, was already waving his 
arm for the entertainment to proceed, when » 
bread-fruit, the size of a smali child’s head, met 
him square in the nose, knocking him back 
against his rear supporters, the chief nobles of 
the realm. The missile, split into several 
fragments, fell to the ground; and a voice 
of thunder, in a most musical brogue, rose 
above the yells of indignation from the aston- 
ished islanders: 

* And sure the bread was baked too soft to 
be any good! I only wish ‘t had been a raw 
one, and knocked his ugly head clane from his 
shoulders !” 

And Jack Doyle, a young Philadelphian of 
Irish parentage, the life and soul of our watch, 
stood boldly forth with clinched fists to beard 
the human lion in his den. His was the sacri- 
legious hand which had thrown the bread-fruit, 
and thus offered a mortal indignity to royalty. 

At a signal from the king, a dozen strong 
arms were extended to seize him, but Doyle, 
nimbly falling back, and throwing himself into 
a pugilistic attitude, stood at bay, daring them 
to do their worst. 

‘Come on, ye haythens !” he roared. “ I’m 
saying, shipmates, if ye’ll jist see fair play, I'll 
lick any six of ‘em, one up and t’other down !” 

Struck with admiration at the courage of the 
impulsive youth, we rallied at his call; but the 
mate, seeing that a terrible scene of bloodshed 
must ensue—for some of the natives had al- 
ready seized their arms—interfered. 

“Come away, boys!” he called out to us. 
“Fall back toward the boat, and keep cool. 
You, too, Doyle, if you can; but don’t attack 
them, or it'll cost all our lives.” 

We did as directed, and fell back leisurely 
toward the beach, the infuriated natives still 
pressing on, but apparently unwilling to attack, 
their sole object seeming to be to capture alive 
the man who had assaulted their sovereign. 
We had nearly reached the boat, when they 
made a sudden rush, as if they feared their 
prey might escape. But no arms were used, 
and it seemed to be by the king’s orders that 
they forbore to use them. Two or three of us 
were overthrown in the melee, and more than a 
dozen of the assailants were knocked down, 
several of them by Doyle’s own fists. But 
keeping steadily to their purpose, they_ seized 
him and dragged him off, permitting the rest 
of us to go on board without further difficulty. 

The captain, who had been watching us from 
the ship, was much excited when he learned 
what had happened. There was little doubt 
that the rash youth would lose his life for his 
temerity, and that their object had been to re- 
serve him for torture, or a formal execution, 
rather than to put him to death on the spot. 

All means having failed to induce the king to 
come on board, the captain went in with the 
boats the next morning, and opened a parley, 
without venturing to land. But neither persua- 
sion nor threats could secure the release of 
Jack Doyle, and all offers of ransom were in- 
dignantly rejected. The wound inflicted upon 
the royal honor was not to be healed with a 
plaster of plug tobacco, or smothered in band- 
ages of Lowell cottons. 

To have opened a fire from our single car- 
riage-gun, a four-pounder, might have had a 
good effect ; but, situated as we were, the cap- 
tain was reluctant to resort to violent meas- 
ures. The harbor is not easy of egress, and, in 
case of any accident to the ship in getting out, 
we should all be at their mercy. Besides, even 
it we escaped, they would be quite sure to re- 
taliate upon some other unfortunate white men 
who might fall into their power. 

While the parley was going forward, a party 
appeared, bringing the prisoner among them, 
bound. He was led down to the bank, in full 
view of us all, and we were given to under- 
stand that the punishment was to be inflicted 
there, in our presence. But it was not death, 


es we had feared. He was to have both ears 
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cut off! and, to our astonishment, we recog- 
nized in the executioner who was to mutilate 
him the same young man who had been the 
victim of the king’s barbarity, and whose 
brutal treatment had stirred Doyle’s indigna- 
tion. He was still doubled up with pain from 
the injury he had received, but seemed ready 
to do what was required of him. He, doubt- 
less, considered his own life of trifling value as 
| compared with the outrage offered to his peo- 
| 





ple in the person of majesty. 

| The young Irishman, though his hands were 
| tied, was not gagged, and his tongue ran riot 
without a moment’s cessation. He understood 
what his punishment was to be, and protested 
he would willingly lose his ears if he could 
have one fair stand-up crack at the old savage, 
King George. 

“Let me see the withes on your hands, 
Doyle,” said the captain. “Hold your hands 
above your head !” 

The wrists were secured together by a lash- 
ing of small line made of the fibrous husk of 
the cocoanut, and he had already stretched 
and loosened it by working his arms. 

The captain lifted his rifle from under the 
stern of the boat, and took deliberate aim, 
while the astonished natives dodged out of 
range. 

“Hold your hands high, Doyle, and keep 
them still, so I can take sight between them ! 
Steady, now !” 

A crack of the rifle startled the frightened 
natives, and they perceived the captain’s object 
in firing, but too late. The cord on Doyle’s 
wrists was partially divided by the- shot, and 
the rest was the work of an instant for the 
quick-witted young seaman. His hands were 
free, his two immediate guards were dashed 
right and left, the king received a “facer” 
that laid him sprawling on the coral slope, and 
Jack was in the water, striking out for the 
boats, in less time than is necessary to relate it. 

A rush in pursuit was checked by the unex- 
pected sight of a dozen muskets leveled to 
cover the movement. It was unnecessary to 
fire. The effect of the shot which they had 
witnessed was enough to hold them all in 
wholesome fear. 

Baffled as he was, the king was fain to ac- 
cept a few presents of cloth, and to forget his 
purpose of revenge, rather than to provoke 
further use of the dreaded guns. We had rea- 
son to be well satisfied that our shipmate’s ears 
had beer saved without bloodshed, and Doyle 
himself had received a lesson that taught him 
to use more prudence, and to be less hasty in 
redressing the wrongs of those who would hug 
their own chains, and kiss the royal hand that 
smote them dewn. 








THE REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 
OF ENGLAND. 


ENGLISH philanthropists are making strenu- 
ous and practical efforts to save the youth of 
both sexes of the populous towns of England 
from the degradation and crime in which other- 
wise they would be educated, by providing them 
such material help as will tend to educate them 
to a fair standard of intelligence, at the same 
time developing in them those moral and reli- 
gious ideas on which human happiness here 
and in the hereafter must be based. For the 
purpose of more effectively enforcing the prac- 
tical ideas of the benevolent, a society was or- 
ganized, and named, because he is the most 
prominent patron of it, the Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
Reform School. It is modeled somewhat upon 
the Children’s Aid Society, which has been so 
many years in successful operation in New 
York. This association, under the untiring 
zeal of Mr. W. H. Williams, of London, has 
done very much toward elevating the youth of 
London exposed to pernicious influences, con- 
sequently reducing the amount of petty crime. 
This society has demonstrated that it is cheaper 
to develop virtue than to punish sin. The 
“homes” of the organization are flourishing 
beyond expectation. These consist of separate 
schools for boys and girls. Among those for 
boys is a nautical one, in which youths having 
a predilection for the sea are taught the science 
of navigation—not only theoretically, but prac- 
tically, in a ship to which they are assigned, 
called the Chichester. As their inclinations di- 
rect, those boys who evince no desire for the 
sea, besides being thoroughly grounded in the 
rudiments of an English education, are in- 
structed in carpentry, blacksmithing, and other 
trades. The girls are also well educated in 
their schools, and are taught besides all that 
pertains to housewifery, dressmaking, millinery, 
etc., etc. The society has a large farm in Eng- 
land, called the *‘ Farm School ”—in addition to 
the schools in the cities—and quite recently it 
purchased, on the line of the Kansas and Pacific 
Railroad, a splendid tract of land, numbering 
thirty-three thousand acres. This tract is to be 
colonized wholly by the children of the society. 
Already a village has been established, called 
Wakefield, and an agricultural colony formed. 
On the 1st of the present month, a delegation, 
consisting of twenty of the Reform School in 
London, arrived in this city, and, on dining at 
the Astor House, proceeded to the depot of the 
Erie Railroad, where our artist sketched them ; 
and at five p.m. were on their way to their 
“College Farm,” in the State named, and 
where, we have since learned, they arrived 
without accident. 








SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


Tue portrait of this remarkable woman will 
be found on page 245. Sojourner Truth was 
born, a slave, in the family of Colonel Harden- 
burgh, near Swatakill, in Ulster County, New 
York, and sold away from her family when 
about ten years old. She remained in Ulster 
County forty years, a slave, and had numerous 
owners. She obtained her freedom by the Act 
of Emancipation in the State of New York. 
After her freedom, she lived in the city of New 





York a number of years, and in Massachusetts, 





at Northampton, about twenty years. During 
all this time, she traveled through every sec- 
tion of the country, laboring to promote the 
welfare of her race. She worked without fee 
or reward. She then went to Michigan, where 
she has resided since that time. She has de- 
voted her life to the interest of her suffering 
race. During the war, under President Lin- 
coln’s administration, she spent her time 
amongst the freedmen in and around Washing- 
ton, teaching the women how to perform their 
de nestic duties. She is now over eighty years, 
an:| has secured a little home at Battle Creek, 
in Michigan. The past summer she purchased 
a barn, and had it converted into a comfortable 
dwelling-house. Itis encumbered with a mort- 
gage of nine hundred dollars, and, to clear this 
place of debt, she is now on a visit to her 
friends, and proposes to visit President Grant 
at Washington. Any contributions may be 
sent to Box 2,427, New York P.O. Sojourner 
is remarkably active and bright for a person of 
her age. She has endured much hardship, and 
deserves the aid of her friends. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Town and Port of Macao, China. 

Macao was founded by Portuguese traders to China 
in 1557. It is situated at the mouth of the Canton 
River. It was at one time a port of much commercial 
importance, but since 1842, the British settlement im- 
mediately on the opposite island of Hong Kong com- 
peting with it, it has greatly declined, both in general 
trade and shipping, the Chinese merchants seemingly 
preferring to barter with those who speak the Eng- 
lish language. Macao is curiously situated on a small, 
hilly peninsula, two or three miles long, connected by 
@ low sandy isthmus with the mainland, or, rather, 
with the large island of Hiang-Shon, which separates 
the two channels of the estuary from each other. 
There are three hills, from two to three hundred feet 
high, upon the sides of which and upon a flat, irregu- 
lar table-land between them, the narrow streets of 
the town are built. 


View of Athens, with the New Railway. 


The view of the ancient city of Athens is from a 
recent illustration. The project of a railway to con- 
nect the capital with the Pirwus was originated by a 
French company some thirteen years ago. This com- 
pany continued the building of the road until about 
1864, when, from some unknown cause, they sold out 
their interest to English capitalists, who, in March of 
this year, formally opened the road—the Queen of 
Greece officiating at the dedication—to traffic. 


Recovering the Cargo of the Carnatic. 


The first ship that left the port of Suez, immediately 
after the formal opening of the Suez canal, was the 
Carnatic, of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company. A few hours after she left port for Bom- 
bay, she struck upon a reef of rocks off the Isle of 
Shadwan, in the Gulf of Suez. Assistance was imme- 
diately telegraphed for, and, as we see in the illustra. 
tion, arriving in time, saved both ship and cargo, 


An Underground Election 
Paris. 

During the recent canvas in France for candidates 
for seats in the Corps Legislait/, the most important, 
and unquestionably the most picturesque, was held in 
the quarries of Puteaux, on the outskirts of the city 
of Paris, and at no great distance from the Seine. We 
quote: “On a fine moonlight evening, between three 
and four thousand electors of the eighth circumscrip- 
tion assembled in an immense cave—one of those 
abandoned stone quarries that abound in the envi- 
rons of Paris, having galleries diverging in every 
direction. At the end of perhaps the largest of these 
vaulted chambers, which was dimly lighted up with 
hundreds of candles rudely fixed against the walls, 
was the bureau, consisting of raised seats, a tribune 
where the orators addressed the meeting, and a long 
table formed of rude planks.” The candidates, three 
in number, spoke in turn to the greatly excited audi- 
ence, but when each speaker had defined his political 
views, their listeners quietly, and in the utmost good 
humor with each other and themselves, dispersed. 


Meeting in 


Temporary Theatre at Dresden, Saxony. 
On the 2ist of September last, the very large and 
handsome theatre at Dresden, Saxony, accidentally 
took fire, and was entirely destroyed. That his sub- 
jects might not be without their usual place of amuse- 
ment—the Dresdenians are exceedingly fond of the- 
atricals—the King of Saxony recently caused the 
erection, near the site of the old theatre, of a large 
temporary structure, built of wood. In a year or 
two, if no great political change happens to his Might- 
iness of Saxony, there will, in all probability, be built 
up a structure that will amply compensate the citi- 
zens of the Saxon capital for the loss they have sus- 
tained in the destruction of their old “Temple of the 
Muses.”’ 
A Paper Chase at Rochampton, England. 
There exists in London, a Club of gentlemen called 
the Thames Hare and Hounds Civb. The members of 
this club are, by long practice, exceedingty fleet of 
foot, and their pursuits of the mock hare are often 
quite as exciting as are the real hunts with “ fox and 
hounds.”’ The game is cimple and interesting. Two 
or three of the members proceed in advance of the 
others, and as they run drop pieces of paper. This 
gives the “hounds” the “track,” and in this way 
the hunt for the hare is often kept up for hours. 





Proressor W. ©. Kern, State Geologist of 
North Carolina, thinks he has found the oldest spot 
on the surface of the globe—viz., Black Mountain, N. 
C. We give the lucid grounds of his conclusion, 
which will no doubt be satisfactory to most readers. 
He says : “ The facts above stated are sufficient to in- 
dicate that those rocks belong to the most ancient of 
the azoic series. The intensity of the metamorphism, 
the characteristic rocks and their contained materials, 
together with the total absence of anything like or- 
ganisms in even the least altered and latest of the 
series (in Cherokee County, for example), render this 
conclusion inevitable. And not only do they belong 
to the lowest geological horizon, but the entire ab- 
sence of all representatives of the later formations 
makes it further necessary to conclude that we have 
here an extensive tract of the oldest land on the 
globe ; and as North America is the eldest-born of the 
Continents, so the Black Mountain is the eldest of its 
giant brotherhood, and was the first to emerge from 








the face of the unbroxen sphere of waters, when the 
command went forth, ‘ Let the dry land appear.’ 
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PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
BisMARcCK never swears. 

Me. Grapstone has arrived in London. 
Hon. Jere Brack writes with his left hand. 


Henry 8. Foore is going to settle in Mis- 
sissippi. 


Gen. Terry is seriousiy ill at his home in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gen. G. P. Inete is Congressional delegate 
from Alaska, 


Pram, the Spanish general, is little and has 
a peaked nose. 


Scnenck has bought a $30,000 mansion 
in Washington. 


Two Irish girls of San Francisco have given 
Train a $500 emerald. 


Rosert Bucuanan, the poet, is suffering 
from an affection of the brain. 


SALNAVE has prosistnsed himself President 
for life of the Haytien Republic, 


Dr. Mary Waker is lecturing to small 
and select audiences in Missouri. 


General Crauprni has been asked by the 
King of Italy to form a new Cabinet. 


GENERAL SHERMAN has been elected a mem- 
ber of the London Army and Navy Club. 


Tue heirs of William Penn have from the 
English pension-fund “ £4,000 a year, forever.” 


Mark Twatn, it is said, does not always 
agree with lecture committees. Bad for Mark. 


One of the heaviest speculators at the Paris 
Bourse is a coal black negro from Port au Prince. 


A Boy preacher, imported from England, is 
attracting enormous audiences in Jacksonville, Il. 


A paveuter of Professor Agassiz is in the 
insane Asylum at Somerville, Mass., a monomaniac. 


GortscHALK has been appointed Imperial 
Director of ail the military and naval bands in Brazil, 


Tue Jamaica authorities have captured a 
—— lot of arms in Port Maria. They were landed by 
& boat. 


Mr. Guapstone has just purchased the es- 
tate of Aston in the Parish of Hawarden. It com- 
prises 923 acres. 


Tne Princess de Metternich claims to have 
restored over fifty fallen women to their families and 
to respectability. 


Henry Wurrpte, Esq., the oldest bookseller 
and publisher in Salem, and one of the oldest in 
the State, is dead. 


JerFERSON Davis's salary as President of 
of the Carolina Life Insurance Company has been 
fixed at $15,000 a year. 


Exiavu Burrrrr represents his Bureau tor 
the Encouragement of Emigration to the United 
States as a great success, 


A TYRANNICAL Massachusetts wife has been 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for habit 
ual ill-usage of her husband. 


A son of Oliver Wendell Holmes is to be 
made clerk of the Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
which Senator Sumner is chairman. 


Tue Baron de Nova Fribango, who died 
lately, was the wealthiest man in Brazil, He spent 
$1,500,000 on a dwelling-house, 


Spurceon is being pitted against vaccina- 
tion by varioloid, and Cumming is pitting himself 
against the Ecumenical Council. 


Davin H. Sampson, an American merchant 
in Rio Janeiro, formerly of Pennsylvania, committed 
suicide, according to late advices from Rio. 


Miss Cxara Barton is making a tour of 
Switzerland, and visiting the family of a young Swiss 
soldier whom she had nursed during the war. 


A commemorative funeral-service for Ros- 
sini, on the first anniversary of his death, was cele- 
brated November 12, in the Church of St, Roch, Paris, 


Miss Muntpacn has her hands full—a dozen 
historical novels on the United States, a five-act 
drama, and a dropsy which is expected to carry her 
off. 


Mrs. Lincoxn has returned to Frankfort for 
the winter. Of course there is not a word of truth 
= the story of her intended marriage with a German 

aron. 


Tue Duke of Genoa’s family have contra- 
dicted the assertions of the Madrid journals that the 
young prince, if elected, will accept the Spanish 
crown. 


Joun Brenneman, who has been on trial at 
Morris, Grundy County, Illinois, for killing his father, 
has been found guilty of murder, and sentenced to 
State Prison for life. 


Tur Ex-King of Naples, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to Germany, says: “I have 
brought back one conviction, and that is—there are 
no more kings !”” 


Two Mormon apostles are traveling in Mas- 
sachusetts, trying to make proselytes, and complain 
bitterly because Dr. Todd, who preached in their tem- 
ple, refuses to admit them to his pulpit. 


J. W. Stmmonton, L. Pickerin, and George 
K. Fitch, proprietors of the San Francisco Evening 
Bulletin, have purchased the entire Daily Morning 
Call of that 


city, for $105,000 cash in gold. 
A New York author, who writes under the 
nom de plume of Sungtie, has just completed a novel 


of remarkable power, and which will be published 
simultaneously in Philadelphia and London. 


THe Earl of Zetland, during twenty-six 
years Grand Master of Freemasons in England, wil) 
retire in favor of Earl De Grey and Ripon, now Deputy 
Grand Master, and a member of Giadstone’s Ministry 


Suamyi, the vanquished hero of the Cav 
casus, had recently an interview with the Sultan o1 
Turkey, which was distinguished by mutual lamenta- 
tions over the encroachments of their common 
Russian enemy. 

New ty engraved heads of Andrew Jackson, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Silas Wright, and othep 
distinguished statesmen of the past, from original 

yrtraits in the hands of artiats, are to be gotten up 
lor new postage stamps. 


Senator Brown.ow is said to have replied 
to an inquiry about his health: “Yes, Johnson and 
Etheridge have administered on my political estate, 
and cast lote formy garment ; but,” he added, with o 
grim smile, “ I ain’t going to die.” 
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FOUNDLING HOSPITAL OF SISTERS OF CHARITY.—-WASHING THE BABIES.——-SEE PAGE 249. 
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THE HOSPITAL 
FOR FOUNDLINGS. 


Iw this issne of the 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPA- 
Per will be found ad- 
mirably prepared en- 
gravings of views and 
incidents in this new 
and much-needed insti- 
tation, which is the care 
of that untiring body, 
the Sisters of Charity. 
The subjoined story of 
the origin and success 
of the hospital will be 
read with interest: 

‘Tt had long been the 
great wish of Mother 
M. Jerome, Superioress 
of the Sisters of Char- 
ity, to open an asylum 
for the unfortunate 
foundlings of our city, 
but the constant de- 
mand for extra Sisters 
in the works of charity 
already established pre- 
vented her till the pres- 
ent from undertaking 
so arduous a task. On 
learning that the hor- 
rible crime of infanti- 
cide was increasing to 
an alarming extent, and 
that no remedy, not 
even severe punishment, 
could be of any effect, 
until the opening of a 
house for the reception 
of abandoned infants, 
although still pressed 
with her many charities, 
she felt a dutyto do all 
her limited means per- 
mitted to check the great 
evil. Therefore, about 
the middle of August, 
she decided on imme- 
diate steps. Sister M. 
Irene, Superioress of St. 
Peter’s Mission, was ap- 
pointed to take charge 
of the new work. No 
assistance but encour- 
aging words being offer- 
ed her by Mother Jer- 
ome, she inquired ‘ How 
should, she procure 
means for the opening 
of the institution, and 
how should it be sup- 
ported? The Superior 
ess, in her ever calm 
and quiet way, simply 
replied, ‘Let it be the 
work of Providence.’ 
Sister M. Irene immedi- 
ately began to devise 
plans for the opening of 
the asylum. She visited 
the asylums of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and 
Washington, to make 
herself more conversant 
with the work, and 
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being fully satisfied with 
the knowledge she 
thereby obtained, she 
returned August 20th, 
when she called upon 
the real estate agents of 
the city to procure for 
her a suitable house. 
The one now in opera- 
tion, at No, 17 East 
Twelfth street, was ob- 
tained for October list. 
The llth of the same 
month the Sisters re- 
paired to their new home 
to begin the work. The 
following day the first 
child was received, al- 
though the poverty of 
the institution obliged 
the Sisters to use the 
kitchen as the nursery 
for the little one. The 
second child was found 
on the stoop on the cold 
and rainy night of Octo- 
ber 22d. The little one 
was taken in, and made 
as comfortable as pos- 
sible, although the Sis- 
ters were not yet in 
readiness for the recep- 
tion of children. The 
following night the third 
was found. Since then 
the number has increas- 
ed to forty-five. With 
the increase of children 
came the increase of 
means, so abundantly 
that we may now truly 
denominate the under- 
taking ‘the work of 
Providence.’ Mrs, R. B. 
Connolly and Miss Louisa 
Blancard were the first 
donators of the charity. 
Mrs. Paul Thebaud and 
Mrs. John Fox, from the 
very beginning, have 
exerted themselves to 
the utmost to further 
the good work, and, in- 
deed, a host of the prin- 
cipal ladies of our city 
seem: to vie with one 
another to assist in pro- 
curing comforts for the 
little ones. 

“The object of the 
work is not only to pre- 
vent infanticide, and to 
save the lives and re- 
deem the souls of these 
children, but to educate 
them to become useful 
members of society. To 
accomplish this, it is ne- 
cessary to retain the in- 
fants in- the apartment 
known as the Nursery 
until they have reached 
the age of five or six 
years; then to separate 
the sexes, and transfer 
them to separate apart- 
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ments, where they will be instructed in the 
rudiments of education usually taught in pri- 
mary schools. When twelve or thirteen years 
old, they will be sent to industrial schools con- 
nected with the institution, where their educa- 
tion, will be continued for some hours during 
the day, the remainder of which will be occu- 
pied in acquiring a trade, and in any other way 
which circumstances may best direct for their 
good and their better preparation for life in the 
world, for which it is thought they will be fitted 
when they reach the age of sixteen or eighteen 
ears, 

“ Although the asylum was instituted in the 
most extreme poverty, it is now in a very flour- 
ishing condition. Our city, although censured 
as being vicious, possesses a good heart, which 
contributes with a generous hand toward the 
maintenance of institutions whose primary ob- 
ject it is to succor the afflicted, and to render 
assistance to the thousands who are counted 
among God’s poor in the metropolis. Its nu- 
merous charities and charitable institutions, 
private and public, which will compare favora- 
bly with those of any other city in the world, 
attest the truth of the assertion ; but, notwith- 
standing all this, a link is yet wanting to make 
the golden chain complete, and that is a found- 
ling hospital, under State protection and sup- 
port; therefore, the work begun by the Sisters 
of Charity is one that calls upon the charity of 
every one who would wish to do good. It is 
not sectafian in its purpoves, and so its well- 
wishers and friends should be confined to no 
one class of persons. 

“The work is a gigantic one, and cannot be 
well borne without the help of those who can 
and should assist it. There are many ways by 
which it can be helped along. Contributions 
in money will enable the Sisters to obtain, from 
time to time, whatever they see most necessary 
for the institution, but contributions in the way 
of bedclothes, cribs, infants’ clothing, etc., will 
be gratefully received. As it is necessary to 
keep an even heat throughout the house, a 
great quantity of coal is used, and donations of 
this article will be of great assistance to the 
establishment. It is but just to mention here 
that G. W. Horton, 113 East Forty-eighth street, 
generously offered to supply the institution with 
milk for one year, which otherwise must have 
aost hundreds of dollars.” 





DEAD. 


Wits closéd lips and closéd eyes, 
Wrapt all in white, so white she lies; 
Calm as a statue’s carven face, 

And, oh, so cold to love’s embrace! 


Her share in all our dealings gone, 
Life, as we know it, hath she none ; 
Slid into slumber calm and deep, 

A maiden sculptured in her sleep. 


She was my own ere this befell ; 
Whose now she is I cannot tell: 
Man knows not—has no sense that saith 
What this thing is that he calls Death. 


And I but know that all my hopes 

Lie like dead leaves on smitten slopes, 
That though my evening is not yet, 
The day-star of my life hath set. 


Now all my thoughts will turn and tend 
In one direction to the end ; 

And with the ghost of my dead Past, 
Mem’ry will wander to the last. 





THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE., 








CHAPTER XIII.—THE UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


MARE was not home to dinner, to the great 
disappointment of Florence, and the ill-con- 
cealed vexation of her father. 

* Suppose he'll be at home to-night ?” 

“ Perhaps he may, sir,” said Mason, rather 
dubiously, who was waiting on the table in all 
his old state and dignity. 

* When did you see him last ?” 

“Yesterday morning, sir. I just caught a 
glimpse of him going down the ‘South ave- 
nue’ toward ‘the farm.’” 

Mr. Trapper glanced sharply at Mason, whose 
eyes were fixed on the napkin he was unfold- 
ing. He avoided meeting his eye, but Mr. Trap- 
per instinctively felt that he knew more than 
he professed in regard to his young master’s 
movements. 

But there was nothing said ; Mason was too 
well trained to volunteer any information, and 
Mr. Trapper was loth to obtain it in such a 
way. 

After dinner, Mr. Trapper walked out, going 
down the “‘ South avenue,” 

The direction he took was not unnoticed by 
Mason, who was putting away the silver, and 
who immediately sought the “ housekeeper’s 
room” with the interesting information “ that 
there was going to be a precious row,” in which 
“somebody would be brought up particularly 
short.” 

When Mr. Trapper came in sight of the 
“ farmhouse,” he noticed some haymakers in 
@ field that ran by the road. Beneath the sha- 
dow of a tree near the fence stood a brawny, 
sunburnt man, whetting his scythe, by whom 
was standing a rosy-cheeked girl, with a pail 
and dipper in her band. 

Mr. Trapper was a gentleman of the old 
school. He doffed hig hat with the same po- 
liteness that he would bave shown to a duchess. 

“Can you tell me if Mr. Benjamin Franklin 
Wheeler is at work here ”” 

The gir! looked puzzled, not knowing that 
“Ben” was the owner of so distinguished a 
name. 

“ Here is Ben Wheeler.” 





Dropping his whetstone, Ben came forward. 

“* Got your letter,” said Mr. Trapper, in a low 
voice, “and am here, as you see, Where is 
he ?” 

Ben gave an expressive jerk of the head to- 
ward the ‘‘ farmhouse.” 

* Katy’ll show you.” 


her here, I know the way.” 

He need not have approached it so can- 
tiously ; there was not a sign of life about the 
old “farmhouse.” Even the dog, that lay 
asleep on the porch, had scarcely enough to 
keep away the flies that tormented him. 

The kitchen-door was wide open, but there 
was no one within, Mrs. Burt having gone up- 
stairs to take her afternoon nap. 
the “square-room” was nartly open—probably 
for the admission of air, it being very sultry. 

Hearing the sound of voices, Mr. Trapper 
looked in. 

Mark was reclining on a lounge, with his 
head in Amanda’s lap, whose attire was of the 
loosest and airiest description. His eyes were 
fixed eagerly on her face ; and as she thridded 
her white fingers through his dark locks, it was 
about as good a modern representation of 
Samson surrendering himself to the artful 
blandishments of Delilah as could very well be 
got up. 

An ejaculation from Amanda made Mark turn 
his eyes to the door. Covered with shame and 
confusion, he sprang to his feet. 

“Mr, Trapper !” 

Though his eyes spoke volumes of indignant 
scorn, that gentleman by no means lost his self- 
possession. 

*“ Perhaps I ought to apologize for this intru- 
sion, but I had no idea that this was a private 
apartment.” 

At this Amanda had the grace to draw a 
shawl around her shoulders, though her eyes 
flashed upon him a look of defiance, 

Mark grew hot and angry. 

“Do you want me ?” 

“T want you.” 

* Are you in a hurry ?” 

*T am in a hurry.” 

Amanda slipped out of the room to tell her 
mother. 


to get Mark out of the house at once. 

‘* There is your hat, come.” 

Resenting this tone of quiet authority, and 
yet yielding to it, Mark picked up his hat ; and 
before Mrs. Burt could reach the scene of ac- 
tion, he was on his way home. 

They were both silent until they struck into 
the footpath, which wound through a beautiful 
grove that skirted the southwestern slope. 
Then Mr. Trapper pause |. 

“ What I have to say to you, Mark, may as 
well be said now, and here. What is the mean- 
ing of that most disgraceful scene ?” 

“* Disgraceful ?” 

“That was the term I used. Are you so lost 
to all shame as to say that it was not disgrace- 
ful ?” 

Mark was silent. He had often rehearsed, in 
his own mind, the arguments and representa- 
tions he would use in this crisis, but his guar- 
dian’s unexpected appearance had put them all 
to flight. 

Mr. Trapper misunderstood this silence. Mat- 
ters had gone too far to allow of any halfway 
measures, so he continued with redoubled se- 
verity : 

“Your head in the lap of a wanton, a——” 

“Hold! sir; not even you shall call her that 
to me !” 

“You'll have your hands full, I’m thinking, 
if you mean to quarrel with all who give her 
that name.” 

“Tt’s a vile slander ! 
the sweetest———” 

“Come, come, Mark, you don’t know this 
woman—Z do.” 

“You don’t know what she is to me!” re- 
turned Mark, in a low, meaning tone. 

“T can easily imagine. I’ve seen boys in 
love before now.” 

“T ain’t a boy, and I won’t be treated like 
one !” 

“You are a boy to that woman—in experi- 
ence as well as years. Amanda Burt had lost 
all the reputation she had to lose before you 
were out of long clothes.” 

“ That’s not her name.” 

* What ?” 

‘7 say that’s not her name. I said you didn’t 
know what she was to me; I'll tell you what 
she is—she’s my wife, sir !” 

“ Your—wiPre !” 

“Yes; and, by heavens! no man shall speak 
ill of her to me !” 

““ Married ? and to that woman! Wretched, 
misguided boy, what have you done ?” 

The grief and horror in Mr. Trapper’s look 
and tone were too genuine to be counterfeited, 
and a nameless fear crept through Mark’s veins, 
acting upon his excited nerves like a dash of 
| cold water. 

“Yes; and what of it? Anybody’d suppose 
I had committed murder. I’m young, and she’s 
| poor ; but they ain’t state-prison crimes that I 
ever heard tell of. They told me how dead set 
you’d be against her. What if she is poor? 
h’ain’t I got enough for us both ?” 

The oppressive silence that followed irritated 
Mark more than the sharpest speech. 

‘Its easy talkin’, Mr. Trapper, an’ it’s easy 
callin’ names, but what has Amandy done ? 
that’s what I want to know.” 

“You can be very easily gratified. The 
most convincing proofs of what I assert can be 
afforded you, and at very short notice, if it will 
now be any satisfaction to you to know it.” 

When Mr. Trapper was closeted with Mark in 
the library, he asked him a few pointed ques- 
tions, to which he received sullen, but evi- 
dently truthful answers. 

He then turned toward the door. 

“You say that it is not known to any one, 
except the clergyman and his wife ; that is bet- 
ter than I had hoped. I shall now send in Mr. 


She’s just the purest, 








“No, no,” said Mr. Trapper, hastily ; “‘ keep 


The door of | 


Mr, Trapper suspected this, and determined | manly exercises. 


|. He was a general favorite with the students, 








you, or that anything can be, but don’t give 
him the slightest suspicion of the folly you have 
committed.” 

Mr. Sk ‘pit remained in the library about 
half an hour, coming out with a rather sober 
and puzzle. countenance. 

“ Who would have supposed he'd have taken 
it so hard?” he said to his principal, whom he 
found smoking on the piazza, “ He don’t say 
much, but he’s terribly cut up, or rather down, 
for he’s actually thrown himself down on the 
hearth-rug.” 

“The young scamp ought to suffer!” was 
Mr. Trapper’s inward comment. 

Nevertheless, he went to the library door a 
few minutes later. It was fastened. 

He listened, and heard low moans and sobs, 
which told him how terribly that young heart 
was wrung by the shameful truth that had been 
| forced upon it. 

For the first time, a feeling of compassion 
touched his heart, followed by a pang of com- 
punction, for he felt how easily all this might 
have been prevented, 





CHAPTER XIV.—HOME AGAIN. 


| SEVEN years have passed, and the boy of 
eighteen is now the man of twenty-five, and 
| with so little in common that they seem like 
two different persons. Though occasionally 
there was.a certain warmth, a melancholy 
| languor in the dark eyes, which reminded one 
| of the ardent, imaginative youth that he was 
| when we first knew him. 
| Like certain trees, Mark’s intellect was of 
slow growth, and, like them, gave promise of 
| future strength and solidity. 
His former repugnance to books and learning 
was succeeded by a thirst for knowledge, which, 
once aroused, seemed unquenchable. 

He had a private tutor at first, but though he 
had so much to learn, he entered the university 
two years later, graduating with the highest 
honors, much to the surprise of his guardian, 
who hardly hoped that he would maintain a 
creditable rank. 

Neither was he a mere book-worm. He did 
| not lose his old predilections, in one respect, 
| but was foremost in all outdoor sports and 
Indeed, his superabounding 
physical vitality made these a sort of necessity. 





who liked his brave and generous spirit, and 
was pleasant and unrestrained in his inter- 
course with his own sex. But there was one 
peculiarity that attracted universal attention, 
from its variance with his age and tempera- 
ment ; that was not only his indifference, but 
his studious avoidance of women. With the 
exception of the aged, and those unusually 
unprepossessing in appearance, he was never 
known to pay them the slightest attention ; 
and as for the reigning beauties of the place, 
and who seemed to consider the homage of the 
students as their undoubted right, he was 
hardly civil to them. 

Whether it was from pique at this affront to 
their charms, or from tender inclinations to- 
ward the rich and handsome American, many 
were the bright smiles and languishing glances 


blandishments used to melt his cold heart. 
But all in vain ; he seemed to be fire-proof, or, 
rather, like one who had been burned too ter- 
ribly by playing with it to ever venture too 
near it again. : 

Nor was this all; Mr. Trapper’s first letter to 
Mark, after he reached Germany, contained a 
solemn warning, and which will, perhaps, ex- 
plain much that puzzled those unacquainted 
with his previous history. 

After informing Mark of the removal of the 
Burts to a distant State, he wrete thus : 


“T have made arrangements to have the 
stipulated sum paid quarterly, and through a 
firm in New York; and do not think you need 
fear being subjected to any further personal 
annoyance. But remember this, that though 
you are not obliged to acknowledge such a wo- 
man as your wife, or live with her as such, 
while she lives, or until you obtain a legal 
divorce, you are not at liberty to marry any one 
else ! 

“In regard to freeing yourself by the latter 
means, you will be able to decide for yourself 
when my guardianship ceases. I cannot ad- 
vise such a step as matters stand now. I have 
told you of Amanda’s probable relationship to 
your uncle Thomas, and this course would in- 
evitably drag to the light many things con- 
nected with your family history that it would 
be well not to make the subject of public gossip 
and comment. 

“T give you the above warning because I 
know you possess a temperament—by no means 
to be deplored under ordinary circumstances, 
and subjected to proper control—which makes 
the society of the other sex very pleasing and 
attractive.” 


With all Mark’s faults, he had a high sense of 
right and honor, and these words sank deep 
into his heart. 

There was one remembrance of that eventful 
year of his life that Mark dwelt upon with pecu- 
liar joy and tenderness, and which stood out all 
the more brightly because of the blackness that 
surrounded it. There was a little flaxen curl 
sent to him across the water, and which 
brought with it tender memories of the child 
who clung to him so tearfully when they 
parted. With it came a photograph, on the 
back of which was written, in childish charac- 
ters: 

“For Brorser Marx.” 


It represented Florence standing with her 
hat in ber hand, her fair curls softly 
around the sweet face, and with the smiling 
look in the sunny eyes that he so well remem- 
bered. 

They had corresponded occasionally during 
the last two years. Dainty missives were those 
that found their way to the sad and lonely exile, 


directed toward him, and various were the, 
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was a certain simplicity and innocence about 
them which kept fresh in Mark’s mind the chili 
from whom he parted, and whom, curiously 
enough, he expected to find on his return. 

After Mark graduated he traveled a vear, 
and then took passage for home, having now 
reached the age when he was to come into un- 
controlled possession of his property. 

He had written Mr. Trapper the day he 
should leave, but a more favorable opportunity 
presenting itself, he embarked earlier, arriving 
two weeks before he was expected, 

That Mr. Trapper had been a true and faith- 
ful friend to him Mark’s heart readily acknow- 
ledged, still he could not but feel that it grew 
out of his official relation to him ; that he had 
been a great care and trouble. 

A sad feeling came over him as he stepped 
upon his native shore, and thought that there 
was none to welcome him. 

Then his thoughts reverted to Florence, and 
his heart grew lighter. 

“T wonder if she will know me?” he said to 
himself as he ascended the steps. 

A sudden impulse came over him to with- 
hold his name. 

“Tell Miss Florence that a friend wishes to 
see her,” he said to the servant who showed 
him in. 

The man withdrew, and Mark sank back 
upon the sofa, Whose color and texture he so 
well remembered, his heart traveling back to 
the time when, a shy, awkward boy, he seated 
himself there for the first time. 

Tender memories came over him ; he seemed 
to see the gleam of blue eyes and sunny hair, 
and again the sweet, rippling laugh, so full of 
childish glee, fell softly on his ear. 

Aroused by the soft rustle of trailing robes, 
Mark turned eagerly toward the door. Then 
he stopped, a look of disappointment shadow- 
ing his face. 

Instead of the fair-haired child of whom he 
was dreaming, there stood a very lovely girl, 
in the early bloom of womanhood. 

She paused, too, fixing upon his face a soft, 
penetrating look, which aroused strange me- 
mories in his soul, 

Then, with a blush and smile, she drew 
nearer, and holding out her hand, said : 

“Brother Mark, don’t you know me ?” 

“Florence ! Is it possible ?” 

Mark drew her so near to him that her hand 
rested against his breast. Then he hesitated. 

It was hard to be cheated of the kiss he had 
so confidently expected, but as he looked down 
upon the rounded form, so sweetly suggestive 
of the womanhood that was sacred in his eyes, 
he raised her hand with tender reverence! to 
his lips. 

‘*Now I can see the looks of the little Flor- 
ence I used to know,” said Mark, after the 
usual questions and explanations had been pro- 
posed and answered, ‘The same, and yet not 
the same.” 

“T was ten then; I am seventeen now,” re- 
turned Florence, with a little assumption of 
womanly dignity, that did not sit ungracefully 
upon her. ‘“ You have altered, too,” she added, 
glancing up shyly to the heavily bearded face 
so far above herown. ‘I don’t believe papa 
will know you.” 

“ How did you happen to ?” 

“Oh, I looked into your eyes ; your eyes are 
just the same.” 

Years had added to the wonderful power that 
Mark’s eyes had to express the various emo- 
tions of the heart, and they spoke very elo- 
quently as he looked’ upon the ingenuous face 
of the speaker. 

Just then Mrs. Trapper entered the front 
parlor, the folding-doors of which were partly 
open, 

On glancing through, and perceiving the 
presence of what she inwardly termed “a dis- 
tinguished-looking stranger,” she hesitated. 
“See if she will know you,” said Florence, in 
a low voice. 

“Mamma,” added Florence, rising, “ here is 
an old friend and acquaintance that you will be 
glad to see.” 

Mark arose at Mrs. Trapper’s approach, evi- 
dently enjoying the puzzled look with which 
she regarded him, 

“TI presume I ought to know your name, but 
my memory is so treacherous. Not Colonel 
Eastman, that I met in Paris last winter ?” 
“Oh, mamma,” cried Florence, with the clear, 
ringing laugh that reminded Mark so of her 
childish days ; ‘Colonel Eastman had red hair. 
It is Mark—Mr. Mark Fielding.” 

Mrs. Trapper looked fot only astonished, but 
incredulous. 

“T never saw such a marvelous change in 
any one !” 

Mark smiled; he had a very good memory, 
and not for kindnesses alone. 

“For the better, I flatter myself; it could 
hardly be for the worse.” 

“You were only a boy then.” 

“A very awkward, unmannerly’ boy, as, no 
doubt, you remember,” 

“Oh, no, indeed! We remember nothing of 
the kind ; do we, Florence ?” 

Mark smiled again ; this speech was so char- 
acteristic of the woman, 

‘* What says sister Florence ?” 

Florence looked at her mother, replying to 
her, rather than to Mark. 

“Not unmannerly, mamma, though I think 
Mark was rather awkward in those days. But 
I liked him.” 

Could Florence have looked into Mark’s 
heart, she would have seen how unnecessary 
was the soft, deprecating glance that accom- 
panied these words. 

“The same ingenuonus, truthful spirit !” was 
his inward ejaculation. 

Here the quick ears of Florence, which had 
been on the alert for some minutes, caught the 
sound of a step upon the stairs. 

“There’s papa!” she cried, darting to the 
door. “Don’t say a word, now.” 

“ Papa, there is a gentleman waiting to see 
you.” 
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“Is there, indeed!” said Mr. Trapper, cast- 
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ing a searching glance upon the new arrival. 
«“ Mark, my dear fellow, how are you ?” 

“T didn’t think you would know him, papa,” 
said Florence, in a half-disappointed, half-sur- 
prised tone, 

“You have yet to learn, miss,” replied Mr. 
Trapper, drawing down his brows with a ma- 
gisterial air, “that your father is a man of re- 
markable penetration and discernment.” 

“] should think so. Mamma hadn’t the 
slighest idea.” 

‘* Nor, to be candid, should I, had it not been 
for a certain trunk in the hall, with a certain 
name on it.” 

“Oh, papa, how stupid in me not to think of 
that !” 

There was a general laugh at this; it takes 
such a small joke to make people laugh who are 
thoroughly pleased and happy. 

This was a pleasant evening to Mark—not 
pleasanter than the many that followed, but to 
be thus welcomed, was what he had not looked 
forward to, and formed a delightful contrast to 
his long, lonely years of exile. 

He wondered how he could ever have 
thought his guardian harsh and stern ; and he 
even forgot his wife’s former dislike to him, in 
the smiles and gracious words now bestowed 
so freely upon him. 

And as for Florence, was ever man blest with 
a sister so sweet and lovely ? 

He had thought his life must ever be a sad 
and lonely one, but now he had something to 
love, something to live for. 

Such were Mark’s thoughts, as he sought his 
room that night. 

Pleasant were his dreams; an angel form 
seemed to float around his pillow, and in his 
deepest slumber he felt the soft touch of the 
hand that was laid so trustfully in his. 





CHAPTER XV.—HIS OWN MASTER. 

THE next day, Mr. Trapper formally laid down 
the office he had held so long, and which had 
truly been no sinecure. 

Under his careful management, Mark’s pro- 
perty had greatly increased in value. Beside his 
estate in Connecticut, he owned valuable city 
buildings, the rent of which, during his long 
minority, being carefully invested by his guard- 
ian, now yielded him a large income, 

‘*On account of the rise in real estate, your 
place in Connecticut is worth more than form- 
erly,” remarked Mr. Trapper; ‘and is under 
better management, too. I think I wrote you 
that I had leased the ‘farm’ to Ben Wheeler— 
you remember Ben? You will, of course, do as 
you think best.about retaining him ; but he has 
done very well, so that what was formerly a 
dead loss, yields you now quite an income. 

These words aroused a flood of unpleasant 
recollections, and Mark was silent. 

Misconstruing the cause of his silence, Mr. 
Trapper continued : 

“Perhaps I ought to say a word in Ben’s 
favor. He’s a practical farmer, who thoroughly 
undersfands his business ; in every way reliable 
and trustworthy. And, then, he performed a 
kindly service for you, once, which ought not 
to be forgotten.” ; 

** Nor is it,” responded Mark, warmly. ‘‘ Ben 
is a downright good fellow ; I remember him 
well. He shall have the ‘farm’ as long as he 
wants it. I hope he is allowed sufficient to in- 
sure him a good income.” 

“He takes it at ‘the halves ;’ and, I assure 
you, makes a good thing of it for himself, and 
you, too,” 

Mark listened attentively to his guardian’s 
careful rendering of the account of his steward- 
ship, manifesting an interest and appreciation, 
more gratifying to the practical old lawyer than 
the highest compliment in words. 

But it was over at last; the various deeds, 
bonds, certificates, etc., were placed in Mark’s 
hands. 

Then Mr, Trapper pushed his spectacles back 
over his forehead, surveying his late ward with 
a look of affectionate interest. 

“The long term of your wardship is now 
over. You are master of a large, unencumbered 
property, of which I hope and believe you will 
make a worthy use.” 

The tremulous tone in which this was spoken 
both touched and surprised Mark. 

“Tt shall be my aim to do so. I am aware 
that yours has been a troublesome charge, 
from which you must feel glad to be released. 
Still, I trust that our pleasant relations will 
remain unchanged ; that I shall always find in 
you the faithful friend and adviser that you 
have ever been.” 

“You can always count on me, my dear 
Mark. And I will add, that the honorable 
record you have made for yourself, during your 
absence, is very gratifying to me.” 

“What a fine fellow he has grown to be !” 
thought Mr. Trapper, as he. watched Mark’s re- 
treating form. ‘ We little know how boys will 
turn out. I once thought he was going to the 
very deuce.” 

Mark was now as great a favorite with Mrs. 
Trapper as he had formerly been the reverse, 
and though he well knew how to estimate her 
favor, he was not sorry to obtain it. 

Nor was Mrs. Trapper altogether insincere. 
She was pleased with Mark ; though, in paying 
such assiduous court to him, she had the same 
object that so many mothers have who foolishly 
imagine that they must help along what too 
often needs no help whatever. 

She knew nothing of Mark’s peculiar posi- 
tion ; indeed, the placing of any such confidence 
in his wife was the thing that Mr. Trapper 
would be least likely to do, 

The idea suggested itself to Mrs. Trapper the 
very first evening of Mark’s arrival. 

“Where could Florence find a husband in every 
respect so suitable—so fine-looking, and finely 
educated—and above all, with such a fine pro- 
perty ?” was her mental query. 

She regarded Mark in the light of a matrimo- 
nial prize, whom she was anxious to secure, be- 
fore other mammas, equally as aspiring, knew 
he was in the market. 








With this object in view, Mrs. Trapper was 
not long in forming a plan, by which, without 
any apparent design, Mark and Florence would 
be thrown a great deal together. 

“You have a most beautiful country-seat,” 
she said to Mark, one evening. “ Florence was 
perfectly delighted with it. Uer father used to 
take her there nearly every summer of your 
absence,” 

“T hope she v !l] not discontinue the practice 
on account of my return,” said Mark, glancing 
over to where Florence was sitting. ‘ Indeed, 
I wish that I could prevail upon you both to 
spend the summer months there. Why can’t 
you? I really dread going alone to that great, 
empty house ; it will seem such a different place 
if you are there.” 

Now, this was exactly what Mrs. Trapper 
wanted ; but she was too good a diplomatist to 
accept too readily. She even interposed objec- 
tions, but none but what were overruled ; and 
it was finally settled that they should spend the 
warm weather with Mark, Mrs, Trapper promis- 
ing to run down for a couple of weeks. 

This being determined on, Mason preceded 
them some two or three days, with orders to 
have everything in readiness, 

Mason had always accompanied Florence and 
her father, so his office was, by no means, a 
new one; though, in this instance, its wider 
range of duties invested it, in his eyes, with 
added dignity and importance. 

“The whole family is coming, mum,” he re- 
marked to the housekeeper, as he lingered over 
the fragrant cup of tea, that she prepared for 
him with her own hands, after his late arrival ; 
“‘and the orders is, to have every room in the 
house opened, and in readiness. You are to 
make out a list of whatever is needed, and ‘t’s 
to be got, éost what it may. ‘Don’t spare any 
expense or trouble, Mason.’ Them was Mr. 
Mark’s very words, mum.” 

“So Mr. Mark’s got back from foreign parts. 
Has he changed any in his looks and ways ?” 

“ Changed, mum? his own mother wouldn't 
have known him! It’s extraordinary what an 
effect foreign travel do have. I let him in my- 


self, and never once mistrusted; though 
I minded there was a queer look in them 


black eyes of his. ‘I knew you at once, Mason,’ 
says he, at dinner; shaking hands with me, as 
affable as possible.” 

When Ben Wheeler got a lease of the farm, 
on which he was born, and where his father had 
spent the best years of his life, he declared 
‘* that he was happier than a king.” And when 
he made “his Katy” mistress of it, he was, if 
we may credit his own assertion, ‘“ happier 
than ten kings.” And when she made him the 
father of a rosy, bouncing boy, he vowed * that 
*twas no use talkin’; that he was so chock full 
of glory that he couldn’t swoller another drop, 
nohow you could fix it !” 

Katy led Ben a “ pretty rig” before she was 
married. Now smiling, now frowning on his 
suit, she was variable as the wind, teasing and 
tormenting the poor fellow, until he was often 
at his wit’s end what to do. 

But Katy single and Katy married were two 
different persons. She had never dreamed of 
such a thing as being mistress of ** the farm ;” 
and when once elevated to that important posi- 
tion, felt that it became her to put away girlish 
things, 

She had always liked Ben, in spite of all her 
assertions to the contrary, and, when she be- 
gan to see the value others set upon his ster- 
ling sense and honesty, she learned to honor him 
as well. 

She was a model housekeeper, too. Every- 
thing in and about the house was as neat and 
clean as busy hands could make it; and the 
product of her dairy was the pride of her hus- 
band, as well as the wonder and envy of those 
who hadn’t her * knack” of doing things. 

The next morning, Mason went down to “ the 
farm” to tell Ben and his wife of the expected 
arrival, where the good news created quite as 
much joy, if not commotion. 

There was a friendly feeling between the 
folks at “the house” and “ farm,” and Mason 
was received very cordially. 

**So Miss Florence is really coming !” cried 
Katy, with sparkling eyes. ‘“ How astonished 
she will be to see how Benny has grown !” 

Benny had been a great pet with Florence 
during her last visit. 

“To be sure. Likewise Mr. Mark and Mrs. 
Trapper. Mr. Trapper will come as soon as he 
can get away from his his perfessional duties. 
There'll be lively times, I’m thinkin’, such as 
the old place hasn’t known for many a day. 
Calls from the people in town ; riding, boating, 
and what not.” 

“Mr. Mark sends you orders,” he added, 
turning to Ben, “ to have fresh milk, fruit and 
vegetables sent to ‘ the house’ every morning.” 

Now, Ben was always ready to do what he 
considered “his duty,” and even to exceed it, 
if need be, but he had the Yankee repugnance 
to being “ ordered.” 

Throwing one leg over the arm of his chair, 
he whistled a few staves of “ Yankee Doodle,” 
and thus “freed his mind.” 

“*Cordin’ to ‘greement, Mr. Mark’s to have 
half what’s raised on the farm ; an’ I calker- 
late to do the fair thing by him. But as to 
sendin’ ’em——” 

‘“‘Now Ben,” interposed Katy, “‘ you know 
you can just as well take them up in the cart as 
not.” 

“Mr. Mark requested you to be so good as to 
attend to it yourself,” insinuated Mason, who 
was conscious that he had not given the mes- 
sage at all as it had been given him. 

“ That’s quite another thing,” responded Ben, 
with a twinkle in his eye that Mason well under- 
stood ; “I’m always willin’ to be obleegin’ and 
naburly.” 

Tt is hardly necessary to state that Ben’s mar- 
ket-wagon was at “the house” every morning 
with the finest and freshest of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, to which were added twice a week, eggs, 
butter and cheese; and it would have gone, 
just the same, if no word had been sent him. 











NEWS BREVITIES. 


Tne temperature of the atmosphere has left 
its mark at zero in Albany, 


Tue Erie Canal and the Upper Hudson are 
closed to navigation. 


A new and magnificent hotel, called the 
Arlington, has just been opened in Washington. 


WestenEster County, New York, is valued 
at $33,000,000. 


Tue female suffrage bill has passed both 
Houses of the Wyoming Legislature. 


Tre Tenressee Legislature has passed a bill 


| funding its State debt. 


Tne volunteer regiments in England are 
being armed with the Snyder rifle. 


Lewistown, Me., is to have a fat man’s con- 
vention, 


An Indiana farmer keeps a pair of black 
snakes in his barn, and is never troubled with vermin. 


Turee bands of Indians remain in Florida 
—the Seminoles, Uchees, and Miccosukies. 


A Wiscoysinite lately shot a deer in his 
own dooryard, 


One or two deer have been shot in Catta- 
raugus County, recently. 


Durtna 1869 about 2,500 new buildings 
have been erected in Chicago, at a cost of $10,000,000, 


Tne mercury marked only ten degrees 
above zero at Ithaca, last week. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London “ Times” 
has been prohibited from entering the Papal States. 


A soat on the Ohio Canal is commanded 
by a female skipper. 


A coLorED man in Norfolk, Va., has in- 
vented an improved handsaw. 


TWENTy-FIvE young married pairs have 
formed a Benedict Club in Cincinnati. 


Norra Carorina pays five times as much 
tobacco-tax this year as last. 


A MAN now in Detroit carries his scalp in 
his pocket. The Indians took it off for him. 


A PAPER-FIBRE company in Norfolk, Va., 
are to give $15,000 for a paper mill at Fredericksburgh, 
and prepare to manufaciure paper on a large scale. 


Tue 1,700 inhabitants of Westminster, Vt., 
take 1,200 copies of periodicals. The publishers’ para- 
dise ! 

Reticious meetings of great interest are 
held daily in Jacksonville, Il. Large numbers have 
already been added to the churches. 


A Canapian gentleman was cowhided by a 
lea Ind., lady for approaching her disrespect- 
ully. 


Or the twenty-nine cases of divorce now 
pending in Providence, before the Supreme Court, 
twenty-six are brought up by the wives, 


Forry-Fivk thousand acres of land in Ten- 
gas, one of the smallest parishes in Louisiana, are 
offered for sale for defaulting taxes. 


On the Sable River and in the tamarack 
swamps, in Michigan, black bears have appeared in 
great numbers. 


Letters received in Paris from Madrid 
assert that Prim is now inclined to the Republican 
side of the Cortes. 


An old gentleman of seventy-five was re- 
cently buried in Connecticut in the same suit of 
clothes he had worn at his four weddings. 


Dispatcurs from the Suez Canal say that 
vessels, in passing through, got aground, but all were 
towed off. 


Srvera of the vessels, now in English har- 
bors, engaged in blockade-runping during the late 
American war, have been chartered for the Suez 
Canal traffic. 


York, the first incorporated city on the 
western continent, except St. Augustine, Fla., fad 
the first prohibitory law in the world, It was enacted 
in 1690, 


A sae of fifteen thousand acres of coal 
and mineral land in Grant and Mineral Counties, 
West Virginia, has just been made for cash. The 
price paid for the property was $225,000. 


Tue Delta Psi secret society of Williams 
College is buildi a new lodge. It is of wood, two 
stories high, with Mansard roof, and, when completed, 
will cost four or five thousand dollars, 


Mrs. Ortver Hatery, of Indianapolis, has 
made her fifth contribution to the census, which 
came in the shape of two bouncing boys and a healthy 
girl baby. 


A youne man who has been studying for the 
ministry, and for the past year has been exhorting in 
Lebanon, IIL, has been arrested on a charge of steal- 
ing bonds to the amount of $2,200, 


A pispatcu received at Toronto says the 
insurrection in Winnipeg Territory is dying out, most 
of the insurgents having disbanded and gone ona 
buffalo hunt. 


Tue sales of land by the Illinois Central 
Railroad for the nine months ending September 30, 
1868, were, in round numbers, 74,000 acres. These 
lands were sold for $742,828.80, or an average of a lit- 
tle less than $11 per acre, 


Mr. Forsairn, of Manchester, N. H., is 
manufacturing new paper folding-machines, which 
are capable of neatly folding about 3,600 papers an 
hour, equivalent to the work of seven or eight smart 
boys, 


‘l'une Bridgeport “ Standard ” says there is a 
dog in that city which was accidentally shut up fifty- 
seven days ago, and was discovered on Saturday last 
alive and well, having existed without food or drink 
for the period named, 


Krupp, the great manufacturer of cannons 
in Prussia, who employs over seventeen thousand 
hands, has acquired so much wealth that he intends 
putting up a family residence that will rival in mag- 
nificence any royal residence in Europe. 


Ir is stated that the Prussian Foreign Of- 
fice has sent out a circular denying that there is any 
foundation whatever for the c arge, originating in 
Austria, that Prussia encouraged the insurrection in 
Dalmatia. 


Otrvier is going into the Imperial Cabinet 
of Louis Napoleon. Olivier is a Republican, This 
movement is believed to indicate a desire on the part 
of the Emperor to identify himself with the new po- 
litical movement now growing up in France. 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Tux, “ Spirit of the Age” —Whisky. 
Grovunp rents—The effect of an earthquake. 
UnrversaL profession—That of gold-chaser, 
Sorrp liquids—Mineral waters. 
Eruereas creatures—Wind-lasses. 
UnreEpEFMABLE bonds—Vagabonds. 
A race of sculptors—The Chip-a-ways. 
A woopen wedding—Marrying a one-legged 


veteran. 


A pgap reckoning—Calculating one’s funeral 
expenses. 


Tue monogram that makes the most matri- 
monial matches out West is $. 


Way is the world like a piano ?—Because it 
is full of sharps and flats. 


Tux sweetest cheek is that which has never 
blushed, Whatisit? Pig’s? 


Way is a salad a devotional dish? Because 
you commence making it by saying “ Lettuce, pray.” 


Ture things that never agree—Two cats 
over one mouse, two wives in one house, and two 
lovers after one young lady. 


Many of the police seem to regard the public 
as so many bottles of medicine, ‘ To be well shaken 
before taken.” 


Apapration of legal maxim to society (by a 
match-making mother)—“ Position is nine points of 
the law.” 


Ir is well known that the philosopher Thales 
believed water to be the first principle. Query : Was 
Thales a milkman? 


‘“‘Drox,” said a certain lawyer to a country- 
man who was considered more fool than knave, 
‘“‘what should you call the two greatest curiosities in 
the world?” 

“Why,” replied Dick, ‘‘an honest lawyer and a 
river on fire.” 


AN English lady of fashion, amongst other 
invitations to her soiree dansante, sent one to @ cap- 
tain of a militia regiment, in which, according to the 
conventional form, she “ hoped for the pleasure of the 
warrior’s company.” . Imagine her consternation 
when, on the appointed evening, in marched the 
obliging officer at the head of the whole company ! 


We have seen some awful typographical er- 
rors in our day and generation, but seldom any more 
absurd than the following. An editor, wanting a line 
to fill up a column, gave— 

“Shoot folly as she flies.”,.—Pore. 
In setting up the above, the printer had it thus: 
** Shoot Polly as she flies,”,—Pop. 


Joun G. Saxz, at a hotel at the West, the 
other day, undertook to carve a piece of beef, which 
was so tough that the carving-knife made little im- 
pression upon it, The poet laid down knife and fork, 
glanced around, and 2 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ that’s an infringement on 
Goodyear’s patent !”” 


Tue following epitaph is from a gravestone 
out West: 
“ Here lies the body of Andrew Leer, 
Whose mouth did stretch from ear to ear ; 
Reader, tread lightly o’er his head, 
For if he gapes, by Jove, you’re dead !” 


Tue celebrated Dr. Barnes, being inclined to 
sleep during a dull sermon, a friend who was with 
him joked him on having nodded now and then, 
Barnes insisted that he had been awake all the time. 

“Well, then,” said his friend, “can you tell me 
what the sermon was about?” 

‘“* Yes, I can,” he answered ; “it was about an hour 
too long.” 


Aw old officer had lost an eye in the wars, 
and supplied it with a glass one, which he alwa 
took out when he went to bed. Being at an inn, he 
took out his eye, and gave it to a simple-minded 
servant-girl who attended, desiring her to lay it on 
the table. The maid afterward still waiting and star- 
ing, ‘‘ What are you waiting for?” said the officer. 

** Only for the other eye, sir.”’ 


THE BRIDE'S DEPARTURE. 


The bride of an hour stood smiling ; 
Her mother in tears near by ; 

For the “ pet of her life, so beguiling,’ 
Was soon to bid her good-by. 


Fond friends tried vainly to cheer her, 
To dry up the tears that last fell, 

And she clasped her daughter still nearer 
And in agony uttered ‘* Farewell |’ 


The groom with his bride has departed ; 
To journey far off in strange lands ; 

And the mother cries out, broken-hearted : 
*“ Well, I'm glad that gal’s off my hands !"’ 


An Bagheianen, in one of our towns, was 

boasting of his country, and among the rest, he said : 
“There are springs in our country where the most 

sparkling soda-water can be had already prepared.” 

“Why, that is nothing to a lake out West,” said a 
Yankee hearer, with a perfectly serious countenance, 
“There you can procure the moat delicious cham- 
pagne, already bottled, and the banks are made of 
sponge-cake |’’ 

A Marrracz-Maxer.—When Professor Ay- 
toun was making proposals for marriage to his t 
wife—a daughter of the celebrated Professor Wilson— 
the lady reminded him that it would be necessary to 
ask the approval of her sire. 

* Oertainly,”’ said Aytoun ; “but as I am a little 
diffident in speaking to him on this subject, you must 
just go and tell him my proposals yourself.” 

The lady proceeded to the library, and taking her 
father affectionately by the hand, mentioned that Pro- 
fessor Aytoun had asked her to become his wife. She 
added: 

“Shall I accept his offer, papa? He says he is too 
diffident to name the subject to you himself,” 

“Then,” said old Christopher, “I had better write 
my reply, and pin it to your back.” 

He did so, and the lady returned to the drawing- 
room. There the anxious suitor read the answer to 
his message, which was in these words : 

“* With the author’s compliments,” 

A Marpen’s “ Psatm or Liare.”—Tell us not 
in idle jingle “‘ marriage is an empty dream ;”’ for the 
girl is dead that’s single, and things are not what they 
seem. Life is real, life is earnest, single blessedness a 
fib; “Man thou art, to man returnest,” has been 
spoken of the rib. Not enjoyment and not sorrow is 
our destined end or way, but to act that each to- 
morrow finds us nearer marriage-day, Life is} » 
and youth is fleeting, and our hearts, though light 
and gay, still like pleasant drums are beating wedd 
marches all the way. In the world’s broad field o 
battle, in the bivouac of life, be not like dumb driven 
cattle—be a heroine, a wife. Trust no future, howe'’er 
pleasant ; let the dead past bury its dead ; act, act in 
the living present, heart within and hope ahead. 
Lives of married folks remind us we can live our lives 
as well, and, departing, leave behind us such exam- 
ples as shall “tell”—such examples that another, 
wasting time in idie sport, a forlorn, unmarried bro- 
ther, seeing, shall take heart and court. Let us, the 
be up and doing, with a heart on triumph set; st 
contriving, still pursuing, and each one a husband 
get. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL NOW BUILDING--FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL. 


A Fine illustration of the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral as it is to-day—slowly 
but steadily rising toward completion—is 
given on the preceding page. This great 
ecclesiastical structure will be the most 
magnificent in the United States. The late 
Archbishop Hughes, under whose adminis- 
tration Catholicism rapidly took high rank 
in the city and State of New York, unable 
to accommodate the vast throngs of wor- 
shipers that gathered in the vicinity of the 
present Cathedral of St. Patrick, Prince 
street, and foresee'!ng that not many years 
could elapse before a church worthy of the 
nunibers, intelligence and wealth of the 
communicants of his charge would be ne- 
cessary, determined on procuring a site 
therefor, and upon it commence the work 
of erecting a cathedral which would com- 
pare favorably with most of the grand reli- 
gious edifices of the Old World. He secured, 
at a comparatively low price, the block on 
Fifth avenue, bounded by Fifty-first and 
Fifty-second. streets and Madison avenue, 
and on the 15th of August, 1855, with the 
usual imposing ceremonies of his Church, 
the corner-stone was by him solemnly laid. 
Since, the work has been pushed forward 
by his successor, Archbishop McCloskey, 
but it will be several years before it will be 
so far advanced that religious services can 
be held within its solid walls. The founda- 
tions of the superstructure are of immense 
blocks, laid on the chiseled rock; the base 
course is of Maine granite. Above this course 
the whole structure will be of fine white 
marble, cut out of the quarries of West- 
chester County. 

The style of building, as in the builder’s 
plans, is the pure or “decorated” Gothic 
—a style that prevailed in Europe from 1250 
to 1400 a.p., and which is not common in 
the architectural achievements of the United 
States. In the Old World, the finest ex- 
amples of pure Gothic are to be seen at 
Amiens, Rheims, and Cologne, and in the 
naves of York, Lincolm and Westminster, 
England. The finest o portions of the 
building will be on venue, and its 
decoration will be of or character. 
The towers at the c will reach the 
height of three hun d twenty-eight 
feet from the groun he top of the 
cross. The following are the dimensions 
of the building proper: Extreme length, 
332. feet; éxtreme breadth at transepts, 
174 feet; general breadth, 132 feet. The 
portal on Fifth avenue, already constructed, 
is fifty feet in height from the pavement to 
the centre of the arch; immediately over 
this entrance a grand circular window, with 
stained glass, will assist in admitting the 
light. 

The main building wili be first completed, 
the towers being the latest part of the work. 








ACCIDENT UNDER THE FPALIS OF MINNEBAHA, MINE, 
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The walls are now advanced about fifty feet 
from the foundations, but, as we have al- 
ready remarked, the work, though slowly 
developing itself, is nevertheless progressing 
steadily. Its total cost, when completed, is 
estimated at four millions of dollars. So 
large will be the interior, that, on great re- 
iigious occasions, eighteen thousand wor~ 
shipers can be so placed that the ceremonies 
at the altar can be seen by all. 








WHISKY WAR IN BROOKLYN. 


WE present above a graphic and amusing 
engraving of what the papers are pleased 
to call ‘* The Whisky War in Brooklyn.” On 
Thursday, the 2d instant, the manufacturers 
of whisky in the Fifih Ward of Brooklyn 
having refused to obey the revenue laws, 
and even defied the authority of the General 
Government, General Pleasonton, United 
States Revenue Collector, marched an over- 
whelming force of infantry and marines, 
numbering about fifteen hundred, into the 
midst of the law-defiers, and presently a 
number of distilleries and many barrels of 
whisky were seized and destroyed. The ex- 
citement was intense; and there is little 
question that had, as has ofien been fool- 
ishly done elsewhere, a smatl force been 


* taken into the district, from the known des- 


perate character of its inhabitants, a terrible 
conflict would have ensued and many lives 
probably been sacrificed. General Pleason- 
ton fortunately, being a soldier, one who has 
often heard the bullet whiz in the heat of 
the battle, was careful to send a force that 
it would have been simply folly to dare 
seriously attack, -and which force very 
effectively destroyed thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property. Our artist represents a 
lively scene in that portion of Brooklyn 
known as John, at the junction of Little 
street, or in the slang language of the 
neighborhood, * Bourbon avenue and Light- 
ning alley.” The assistant revenue collectors 
are not popular among the illicit distillers 
of the Fifth Ward of Brooklyn. 





ACCIDENT AT THE FALLS OF 
MINNEHAHA. 


In our engraving the artist graphically 
portrays a remarkable incident that hap- 
pened on the 28th of November to Charles 
Zimmerman, a photographer, residing at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Wishing to obtain 
winter views ofa place Longfellow has im- 
mortalized in his classic verse, Mr. Zim. 
merman passed under the falls. An hour 
later, a Mr. Haines, while exploring the 
rocks, happened to look behind the curtain 
of water asit leaped from the edge of the 
precipice to the abyss beneath, and was 
startled by what he saw. A large icicle, 
weighing between two and three hundred 






















wentis loosened by the thaw, had severed 
its connection with the roof above, and had 
fallen on Mr. Zimmerman, crushing him down, 
and leaving him insensible beneath it. Mr. 
Haines quickly relieved the prostrate artist, 
whom he found nearly frozen. Indeed, had 
succor been delayed half an hour longer, the 
unfortunate man would have most certainly 
died. On recovering, Mr. Zimmerman stated 
that, while viewing the falls and the peculiar 
formation of the ice, something struck him on 
the head, and that was the last he knew about 
it. His recovery, under the circumstances, is 
certainiy remarkable. 


ANOTHER FOOLISH WIFE! 


THE DUEL BY LOT! 


WOMAN'S VENGEANCE! 
A HUSBAND SHOT! 


How MANY wives are there in our broad land who 
pray earnestly, daily, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation |!” 
They may be pure in heart and unblemished in repu- 
tation, but still the tempter will sometimes come in 
spite of every watch and ward. Let those who have 
been thus tempted read the trials and struggles of our 
heroine, and it will not only interest them deeply, but 
render them stronger, purer, and better fitted to meet 
and conquer temptation, let it present itself in what- 
ever form it may. 

On a fine day, in the fall of the year, Lord and Lady 
Carisbrook were seated under the shade of a spread- 
ing beech-tree, in the gardens attached to Caldecott 
Hall, which was the name of their ancestral abode. 
His lordship was reading a letter which he had re- 
ceived from his brother in London, and when he had 
completed its perusal, he exclaimed : 

“ Hubert says in his letter, my dear, that he has dis- 
patched to us Sir Charlies Evander, a young baronet of 
whom I have heard something. He is a friend of Hu- 
bert’s, who knows his mother very well, and he wishes 
him to be kept for some time in the country, if possi- 
ble, as the delights of London are rapidly demoralizing 
him.” 

**] shall be glad to extend our hospitality to any 
friend of your brother Hubert’s,’”’ answered Lady 
Carisbrook, who never contradicted her husband in 
anything. 

“The letter goes on to say,” continued his lordship, 
“that his mother, Lady Evander, wishes him to renew 
his acquaintance with the St. Aubyus, who live near 
us. Sir Charles and Lily St. Aubyn met in town, and 
if a match could be arranged between them, it would 
be most desirable.” 

“We will do what we can,” said her ladyship, fa- 
voring her husband with a sweet smile. “Iam sure 
we have been so happy during our wedded life, dear- 
est Albert, that we need have no compunction in 
inducing two young people to unite themselves to- 
gether.” 

After some further conversation, it was decided that 
they would gladly receive Sir Charles Evander asa 
guest, and do all they could to make him forget the 
delights of the town by introducing to his notice the 
many charms of a country life. 

A week elapsed, and Sir Charles Evander arrived at 
Caldecott Hall. 

He was tall, handsome, well-made, and had that in- 
describable, easy, well bred air, which can only be ac- 
quired from moving in the best society. There was 
ope in his oye, and Lady Carisbrook had not been 

company half an hour, before she felt fascinated 
4 his glance, and turning away with a shudder, said 








“That is, indeed, a man for a woman to love. How 
mora, Oars should Miss St. Sage be with such a suitor |’ 
Carisbrook found the young baronet’s society 

as agreeable as did his wife. 

Young as he was, he had seen a great deal of the 
world, which had made him somewhat of acynic. In 
reality he dazzled, rather than made a real impres- 
sion on his friends, for there was nothing genuine or 
sincere about him. He turned everything into ridi- 
cule, and laughed at everybody. 

Carisbrook soon Gasewsed that he was an accom- 

risman, and that the amusements of the 
had not rendered him in any way effeminate. 

- went out together on shooting expeditions, 
and always came back with a full bag, 3, Bir Charies be- 
ing an excellent shot, and thoroughly at home with 

and gun. 

ere Were 80 many places on the estate to go to, 
80 much to see, and so much to do during Sir Charles 
Evander’s first week at Caldecott, that St. Aubyn 
was fi tten until Lady Carisbrook exclaimed : 

“We have some most le neighbors, Evan- 
der, to whom I shai! feel delighted to introduce you. 
Among others I may mention the St. Aubyns.”’ 

“Of Rock Hill?’ said Sir Charles. “Yes; Lhave 
met them, and shall be glad to renew the acquaint- 
ance. Lily is a fine girl, and she assisted me to pass 
some time hyd Pb amy in London,” 

“We will te them to meet you at dinner, Sir 
Charles,’’ exclaimed ony Bay my 2? “But you 
must not suppose that we have any design upon your 
heart in bringing you in contact with the most lovely 
vee lady in part of the country.” 

Evander laughed, and made answer : 
rs do us lam so mpressionable as you seem 
to imagine, although I will own myself susceptible of 
a woman’s © 

Presently Lord Carisbrook went to the other end of 
the room, and Evander had an opportunity of saying, 
in a low tone: 

** My heart is gone already, Lady Carisbrook.”’ 

“Indeed! Since when, may I ask?’ she replied, 
with a slight elevation of the eyebrows. 

“ Since I entered this house. Since I first beheld 
you, Lady Oarisbrook,” he said, with a glance of ad- 

tion. 


“Sir Charles |’ exclaimed her ladyship, in a tone of 
severe rebuke, “‘if you dare to repeat such language 
to me, I shall instantly make my husband acquainted 
with your conduct, ou, a in his house, and to 
make such a speech to the e of your host !”’ 

“Why not, when the hostess is pretty?’ answered 
Evander, twirling his mus 

Lady Carisbrook halt rose, as it to cali her hus- 
band’s attention, but he was looking over some books, 
and had his back turned toward her. 

“If you wish to lose your husband, by all means 
promote a quarrel between us,” said Sir Charles, 
coolly. “ Dueling is possible in ce, and I can fire 

a pistol with a& much skill as I can use a sword.’ 

* Ee became passive under this threat, and again 

his large lustrous eyes were fixed upon her, appear- 
‘fathom the secret depths of the innérmost re 
cesses of her soul. 

Lady Carisbrook began to be afraid of this man, 
but after his familiarity that evening she always 
avoided a conversation with him. 

A few days afterward Lord Carisbrook and Sir 
Charles Evander were out arene Fn cory near the 
agen of the estate. ie was the main 

they sat down 9 &@ bank to rest, while 
the keepers opened out @ slight repast they had 
with them. 





Suddenly the noise of horses gallop’ rapidly 
along the road fell upon their ears; with this was 
mingled the clatter of wheels and the cries of women, 
apparently in a dreadful state of alarm. 

ir Charlies Evander was up ina moment, looking 
cami along the highway. 

Presently he beheld a carriage drawn by two fle 
ho over whieh the terrified coachman had lost 
control, descending a hill at a rapid pace. He was 
just able to perceive that two ladies occupied the car- 
riage, and then, without a moment’s hesitation, he 
raised his gun, and shot one of the horses dead, thus 
bringing the carriage to a stand-still. It turned out 
that the lady occupants of the carriage were Mrs. St. 
Aubyn and her daughter Lily, who were at once con- 
ducted to Caldecott Hall by Evander and Lord Caris- 


brook. 

When they reac Caldecott Hall, the blushing 
girl who was han on Evander’s arm at once at- 
tracted Lady Carisbrook’s notice. 

A pang shot through her heart. 

*“ What,” she exc ed to herself, ‘am I jealous? 
Oh, it is absolutely necessary for my peace of mind 
that that man should leave this house.”’ 

The ‘pleasant party at Caldecott Hall was soon 
broken up. The St. Aubyns returned to town, and 
Sir Charles Evander, gro of the country 
and its amusements, made excuse to Lord and 
Lady Carisbrook, and also sought the gay metropo- 
lis. Her ladyship felt very dull and miserable when 
the young baronet took his departure, 

She mae, a» to town, and soon made her 
husband th her wishes, He was so sat- 
isfied with ; eoauiee home and the sports he there 
enjoyed that he combated the resolution, but in the 
end she gained her point. Caldecott was shut up, 
and the servants sent to town. to a house which his 
lordship’s nt had taken for them in a fashionable 
part of the West End. It was in Wilton Crescent, and 
they were not far from Hans Place, where the St. Au- 
byns resided. 

Her ladyship did not much care about them, be- 
cause she fancied that Sir Charles Evander paid the 
lovely Lily too much attention ; but she was obliged 
to keep on friendly terms with them, because they 
were invited everywhere, and she would meet them 
at all houses. 

Sir Charlies was soon made aware of Lady Caris- 
brook’s presence in town, and he laughed in his sleeve, 
for he knew enough of women and their characters to 
understand that, as he had gone away from her, she 
had followed him. 

The gentlemen whom Lady Carisbrook met, and to 
whom she talked about Sir Charles, did not give Ev- 
ander the best possible character. There were two 
friends of his, Captain Vavasour and Mr. Frederic 
Mordaunt, the latter of whom was constantly at the 
St. Aubyns’, and at all places where he thought he 
should meet =F and this conduct of his was not all 
<7 giery for he loved her passionately, though she 
had not in any marked measure encouraged the pre- 
ference which he exhibited for her. 

Mr. Mordaunt had taken a strong dislike to Sir 
Charles Evander ever since he first met him at Hans 
Place. The attitude which the latter assumed toward 
Lily convinced the jeaious mind of the lover that he 
was in love with her, and that she did not object to 
his admiration. Mordaunt’s affection for her was so 
sincere, that if he could not win her himself, he wished 
to see her married to one who would insure her hap- 
piness, and this he felt certain Sir Charles would not 
do. He could say nothing to either Lily or her mo- 
ther, because they would accuse him of.an interested 
motive in vilifying a man he had treated as his 
friend, 

To Lady Carisbrook, however, he was not so reti- 
cent. He told her his opinion of the baronet, though 
there was no tinge of acrimony or malice in what he 
said. He spoke his mind freely, with the air of one 
who was fearless of the consequences, and knew that 
he was uttering the truth. Lady Carisbrook had in- 
vited this confidence on the part of Mr. Mordaunt and 
Captain Vavasour, but when she had gained it, she 
was displeased with them for running down one whom 
= liked, and on one occasion said, with some aspe- 

ty : 

“If Sir Charles Evander is such as.you describe 
him to be, I wonder that you associate with him.” 

“For my part,” replied Mr. Mordaunt, “I can an- 
swer that i have for some time ceased todo so. I am 
coldly civil whenever we meet, and he must know 
that I do not class him among the number of my 
friends.” 

“That must be a great deprivation for Sir Charles, 
Mr. Mordaunt,” said her ladyship. “But I hope to 
meet you in a more forgiving humor at Mrs. St. Au- 
byn’s reception to-morrow evening. I shall be glad 
to see you both there, as I have so few friencs in town. 
Carisbrook leaves London for a week to-morrow morn- 
ing to see after his poor dogs and horses, about whom 
e frets so much.” 

nerne party given by Mrs. St. Aubyn, to which her 
ladyship had alluded, was merely a reception. Visit- 
ors dropped in as —~ | liked, went from group to 
group, chatting first with one then with another, and 
took their departure, when it pleased them, without 
any ceremony. 

Lady Carisbrook made her appearance about ten 
o’clock, superbly dressed, and almost the first person 
she met, on entering, after having spoken to her ami- 
able hostess, was Sir Charles Evander, whom she 
thought had never looked handsomer. 

“This is kind of you,” he exclaimed. ‘“Thereis no 
one worth speaking to here, and I was getting aw- 
fully bored. May I inquire where Carisbrook is?” 

“Did you not know that he had left town?” she re- 

lied, showing her pearly teeth and fluttering her 
an. “I am = alone. I do not know what I shall 
do with myse 

“T am acquainted with married women,” answered 
Sir Charles, twisting his mustache, ‘‘who would not 
consider such an occurrence a calamity. The 4 would 
be glad of a little relief from the presence of their lord 
and master.”’ 

“ That is charming,” said Lady Carisbrook, eagerly. 
‘* You will tell me w what those ladies did, will’ you not? 
Please do take compassion upon and tell me. 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” rejoined Sir Charles 
Evander. “I must premise, however, that my ladies 
were not of the — ~~ order. They did not look 
upon husbands gen as an unqualified good, and 
they enjoyed thelr pa om by such innocent little 
amusements as giving dinner parties to an intimate 
friend or friends. I have had such an invitation my- 
self ; a box at the theatre has diversified the proceed- 


in, 

f excellent !” exclaimed Lady Carisbrook ; “I am 
sure that I cannot do better than follow such a capital 
example. Will you favor me with your company at 
my house to dinner to-morrow at seven, Sir Charles?” 

“T shall be most happy, ” he said. 

Lily St. Aubyn came up, aad they were separated ; 
but Lady Carisbrook h ‘made the engagement, cal- 
culating upon her husband’s absence, without mean- 
ing any harm, o—- she ought to have known that 
it was wrong to 4 which she could not tell 


his lordship. 

The part of the was passed by her in 
buying flowers in Covent Garden, and making 
rations for a charming little dinner, — aa sould at 
once display her taste and the resources of 
lishment. 

In the afternoon she went to her bedroom to lay 
down and rest for an hour. She wastired. It had 
been quite late when she left Mrs. St. Aubyn’s, and, 
not used to such hours, she found it difficult to re- 
cover from the fatigue which they occasioned. 

To her surprise, she was disturbed, as she was about 
to close her eyes for a refreshing sleep, by a knocking 
at the door. 

“Tt is only I, Emily,” said a voice, which she re- 
cognized instantly. 

“Good gracious, my husband! What brings him 
back? Can he suspect?” she n, when her s - 
lations were cut short by the entrance of Lord Caris 
brook, who ca t in his arms and kissed her ten- 


der! 
n, dearest, sooner than you ex- 
. Ah, what this? You do not seem 80 pleased 
to see me as I th t you would be.” 
“You frightened me. 1 was half <-> 
nerves are a little weak. I was_at Mra, 8 


, andc 
ere I am 


and my 
Aubyn’s 
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last night till late,” she answered, rubbing her eyes 

and sitting on the edge of the pees wrapped as she was 

in the capacious folds of a dressing-gown. “‘ But 

= brought you away Caldecott in such a 
urry 

“ A relative. of mine—who made a fortune in India, 
became eccentric, and lived in London under another 
name—is dead, died yesterday in fact, and his solici- 
tor has written to me to Bay that he has left me the 
greater portion of his wealth.” 

** There is nothing very interesting about that,” her 
ladyship said ; ‘‘ we have as much money as we want 
already. Is that all that has brought you up in such 
a hurry? As for me, I would not have gone across 
the street for such news.” 

“You have very strange ideas,” replied Lord Caris- 
brook, with a tone of disappointment, “You were 
sorry at seeing me, and now you don’t care for the 
legacy.” 

**T do like people to be exact and consistent. Your 
return has destroyed my projects of independence for 
aweek. Iwas going out to dinner to-night, and——” 

‘* What is to prevent you?” interrupted Carisbrook. 
“TI have engaged myself to the solicitor, and shall 
ped likely stay late, talking over matters with him. 

I shall not be home till twelve certainly, so you can go 
where you like without paying the slightest attention 
to me, 

Imprinting another kiss upon her lips, Lord Caris- 
brook took his departure, called a cab, drove to his 
club, and told his friends of his good fortune, and 
ordered dinner. 

Her ladyship determined to be brave, and receive 
Sir Charles Evander, though prudence dictated the 
adoption of a very different course, 

It happened that Sir Charles was more considerate. 
He belonged to the same club as Lord Carisbrook, and 
met him there in the afternoon. 

“How do?’ he said, 
miles away in the pat fw 

** At Caldecott,” replied his lordship. ‘I have only 
just returned. Business brought me back. It was a 
great pity. I never saw finer weather for shooting.” 

Sir Charles went to the writing-room, and wrote a 
letter to Emily, in which he said that he had met her 
husband, and hoped she would, under the circum- 
stances, excuse him for breaking his engagement, as 
he had no wish to meet Carisbrook, and he sincerely 
trusted that this evening alone was only a pleasure 
deferred. 

In the hall he did not see Carisbrook, who was put- 
ting on his hat, and he said to the porter distinctly, in 
his lordship’s hearing: 

“Give this letter to a commissionaire, and let him 
take it to Lady Carisbrook’s, Wilton Crescent.” 

These words fell like a thunderbolt upon his lord- 
ship, who, half-stupefied, watched Sir Charles re-enter 
the club. He was himself going for a stroll round St, 
James’s Square, in which his club was situated, to get 
an appetite for dinner; and changing his mind, he 
put down his hat, and extending his hand to the por- 
ter, said : 

“Give me that letter ; it’s for my wife, and I can 
deliver it. Most probably Sir Charles Evander did not 
see me, or he would have asked me to take charge of 
it.” 

The porter did as he was requested ; and Lord Ca- 
risbrook, fuming like an angry lion, went up-stairs to 
the smoking-room to read the letter at his leisure, un- 
observed and uninterrupted. 

Its contents astounded him. They, indeed, were 
calculated to throw suspicion upon the conduct of any 
woman, and if a man had plunged a knife into his 
heart, he would not have felt more exquisite pain 
than he did in reading this compromising letter of Sir 
Charles Evander’s. 

“This is terrible | he muttered, wiping the per- 
spiration, which had gathered on his brow in great 
drops, away with hishand, ‘No wonder Emily was 
not anxious to see me. This is howshe enjoys her in- 
dependence. But the affair cannot resthere. It was, 
indeed, an unlucky day for me when Sir Charles 
Evander crossed the threshold. Bitterly shall he re- 
+ his treachery. I must kill that man, or he shall 

me.”’ 


The continuation of this powerful story will be 
found in the New YORK WEEKLY, No.7, which can be 
purchased from all News Agents on and after Tues- 
day, December 14. Specimen copies sent free. The 
terms to mail subscribers are: Single copy, one year, 
$3; Four copies ($2.50 each), $10; and Nine copies 
(money all sent at one time), $20. Getters-up of clubs 
can afterward add subscribers at $2.50 each. All 
letters must be directed to STREET & SMITH, P. 0. 
Box No, 4,896, N. Y. 
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Horirpay Presents.—We advise those who 
desire to show, in the least ostentatious manner, 
their appreciation of the good old custom of making 
presents to those who are near or socially dear, to 
take the earliest opportunity to visit the magnificent 
store of TirFANY & Co., on Broadway, and look over 
their rich and diversified importations for the holi- 
days. It is not possible here to enumerate the very 
recherche wares they are now, and seasonably offer- 
ing to the public, as to do so would require a cata. 
logue occupying many columns of our paper ; but this 
we can conscientiously aver: scarcely any elegant, 
useful, or costly article that may be sought for, but 
can there be found ; or if not, what is oftentimes bet- 
ter, ideas suggested that may be in fuller or more 
agreeable accordance with the desires of the visitor 
and possible purchaser. 


INTERESTING TO Lapizs.—After having the 
Grover & Baker and the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machines fairly tried by two of the best operators in 
the country in my house, I have concluded to buy the 
Grover & Baker, it proving, in mine and my family’s 
mind, to be the best machine for general family use- 

JAMES ARMOR, near Wilmington, Del. 


Tae Winter Course or LECTURES AT THE 
CoorER Union.—The winter course of scientific lec- 
tures at this popular institution commenced on the 
1st of November, and have been steadily continued on 
the Mondays and Fridays in each week since. The 
leading course, mostly devoted to illustrations of 
mechanical philosophy and mechanism, is delivered 
by Professor Wm. G. Plympton. “The second, which 
is devoted to Chemistry, is by Professor Stone, These 
lectures are entirely free to the public, and should be 
attended by all classes—especially by mechanics and 
inventors. Indeed, we do not see why they are not 
countenanced by the entire community, as no lecture 
delivered is not, in some sense, of importance to all, 
even to those who have “ eyes to see, and see not, and 
ears to hear, and hear not.” 


Faors ror tHe Laprzes.—I have had my 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine almost eight years, 
and have never ceased blessing the lucky chance 
that brought it to me. Not one cent has it cost 
for repairs, and I have broken but one needle in 
five and a half years. The same needle has gone 
through “ thick and thin,’’ for since I learned that it 
would answer to use fine thread or silk for everything, 
I never change my needle, but use the same one to 
sew thick cloth of many folds that I use for hemming 
poeket-handkerchiefs. Mas, R. 8. BRowN. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Tus Amertcan Opp Fzeiit0w.—This monthly, 
published by Jonn W. Ork, the well-known engraver, 
is liberally patrontzed by the affiliated in the Order of 
Odd Fellows. It is the official organ of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, and enjoys a large circa- 
lation not only within the Union, but in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, England, Aurtralia, the Sandwich 





“I thought you a hundred 
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Islands—indeed wherever the order, working under 
the American rite, has its affiliates. The AMERICAN 
Opp FELLOw is a fine family magazine. Its pages 
are filled with matter, literary and scientific, that will 
be found, even by the profane, attractive. 








Fema.e complaints should be cured, as they 
often can be, by a few — of AVYER’S SARSA- 


A DOSE 


for the stomach is absurd. It mixes with the food, 

and enters with the blood in all parts of the system, 

and weakens every part. Stop it, and try, free of cost, 

WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT, at 181 Cha’ ham Square, 

| Y. A pint sent free of Express o— on receipt 
if $5, or a gallon for $20, double strengt 











The Novelty Job hry, Presses, for Print- 

ore, Merchants, and Amateurs. Prices, $15, $30, and 

50, Send for ptive Circulsrs, O. C. THURSTON, 
rooklyn, N. Y. 148-45-cow 





Holloway’s Ointment is indeed a blessing 
to the afflicted ; old ulcers and sore legs that have de- 
fled every effort to heal, are cured to a certainty by 
ps powerful cleansing and healing properties of the 

ve, 





a, Gout, and all Lo- 
the 


Rheumatism, Neur#1 
cal Debilities cured by us 


SHELDON SPRI WATER. 
book of thirty pages, with certificates, sent free. 
dress J, W. BEALS, Treas’r, Boston, Mass, 


“YOU CAN Do NO BETTER.” 
80 SAYS THE “MEXICO BEACON,” OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
$3.50 PER ANNUM, 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
387 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, will dispose of 
one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six 
first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for cash, 
during the holidays, or will take from $5 to $25 


monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent money 
applied if purchased. 


$29 


York. 


Ad- 








for first-class new 7 Octave Pianos. 
Sent on trial. U. 8S. PIANO Co., New 





hoo, Fly! Don’t Bodder Me!—The original 
WO Shoo-Fly on the Trapeze ; most comical postures. 
Performance every night. Children delighted. By 
mall, : sous, F cents. FLETC HER & CO., 75 Nassau St. 


TRERELEEEEEEL 


TO THE WORKING CL. ‘We are now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with ation ment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare momenis. Business new, light and 
—. Persons of either sex ensily earn from Sic. to ¢ 5 5per 

evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and testthe 
business, we make this un le ~ offer: To such as are not 
well satis‘ied, we willsend $1 to for the trouble of writing. 
Fuil particulars, a valuable sam * which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permane nt, » ae 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, 


H CURL YOUR HAIR 


HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 

Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
remaining so. Mailed for twostamps. Address E. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tf 





The best continued storie of the 
day appear in 


FRANK LESLIE'S CGHIM- 
NEY CORNER. 

The short stories are capital, 
and the more solid matter, of real 
value. 

No other paper has the same 
features to recommend it for ad- 
mission into the best family circles. 
In No. 241 we shall begin two new 
continued stories. 

I. *‘ Maude’s Terrible Secret,” 
IT. “‘ Mindha; or, The Thug’s 

Daughter, 


‘and will giwe away to each pur- 


chaser and subscriber an elegant 
CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH. 
Send ten cents im time and will 
receive the nun by return mail. 
Yearly subs 
sons sending iptions before 
January 1, 1870 pill get the num- 
bers before that date free of charge. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





How ie yb it in Six Months. Secret and 
mailed free. <A, Ji more N.Y; 
80-6 


$1140 2 
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Eight Per Cent. Gold, 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


oF THE IssUzE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


in denominations of $1,000 and $500, bearing Eight 
Per Cent, per annum Interest, payable in Gold on the 
15th of February and August, in each year, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the hold- 
er’s option, free of U. 8. Taxes. The interest for six 
months on $1,000 Bond is payable as follows : 


In New*York, - $40 Gold. 
In London, £8 4s. 4d. 
In Frankfort-on-the-Main, 100 Florins. 

On a $500 Bond one-half these amounts respec- 
tively. 

These Bonds have thirty years to run from August 
14, 1869, payable at maturity in Gold, in the city of 
New York. Are Coupon Bonds, but can be registered, 
or converted into Registered Bonds. 

THEY ARE SECURED by a first and only mortgage on 
111 miles of the Company’s Road, from St. Joseph, 
Mo., in Marysville, Kansas, known as the Eastern D!- 
vision of the Company’s main line, which runs FRoM 
Sr. Josep TO ForT KEARNEY ON THE UNION PACIFIC 
RoaD, including the Company’s equipments, rolling 
stock, now owned, or hereafter possessed, rights of 
way, franchises, real estate, and personal property in 
Doniphan, Brown, Nemaha, and Marshal. counties, 
Kansas, now owned or which the Company may ac- 
quire by reason of the extension of their line to the 
City of Marysville. 

This mortgage is executed to the Farmer’s Loan 
and Trust Company as Trustees. At the same time 
the whole issue of $1,500,000 bonds have been execu- 
ted by the Railroad Company, placed in the custody 
of the Trustees, who have absolute possession, and 
CAN ONLY ISSUE THEM, or their proceeds, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Mortgage Deed, which is 
UPON A COMPLETED ROAD, and then only at the rate of 
$12,000 per mile, 

Bonds, to be valid, must be countersigned by the 
Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company. 

The rate per mile of a completed road, which is 
mortgaged to secure these bonds at their par value, 
is $13,500, while the ACTUAL cost of construction 
and equipment is more than double this amount. 

This line is mainly the extension of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad, with its connections North 
and East, and the St. Louis and St. Joseph Railroad, 
with its conn ctions South and East, both lines con- 
verging at St. Joseph, and connecting at once with 
the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad, running 
West through Eastern Kansas into the heart of Ne- 
braska, where it connects with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road at the City of Fort Kearney, making the shortest 
route known to California and the Pacific States. 

The Company’s Capital Stock is $10,000,000, to 
which nearly $2,000,000 is subscribed and paid up by 
local subscriptions, which amount has been and is 
being expended on the road. The Company have 
1,600,000 acres of superior lands, immediately adjoin- 
ing the line, which was agrant from the United States 
Government, the alternate sections of which are sell- 
2.50 per acre, cash, At this low price, the 


ing for $: 
$4,000,000 


Company have an asset of value in 
1,500,000 


Pint ii Bonds. 
irst Mort: ONGS..-.--+ 
BT os artecr 10,000,000 


Capital Stock. . 
Total Resources... ...... $15,500,000 
271 Miles 


Total Length of Road.. 
while the only debt against the Company is this issue 
of First Mortgage Bonds, amounting to $1,500,000, all 
that can be issued. 

A large portion of the road West from St. Joseph is 
now in successful operation, showing earnings, per 
mile, sufficient to meet the interest liabilities on this 
road. 

A Branch Company is building a line from this road 
to the Kansas Pacific Road, thereby giving a direct 
route to Denver City. 

We are authorized to offer these 8 per cent. First 
Mortgage Bonds at 9744, and accrued interest in cur- 
rency, with the reserved right to advance the price 
without notice. Pamphlets, maps and information 
furnished on application. 

Bonds sent and packages received free of express 
charges, and marketable securities converted without 
commission to parties investing in these Bonds. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 


Commercial Agents, 
S42 Pine St., New York, 
TANNER & CO., 
Fiscal Agents, 
49 Wall St., New York. 








Having had all the papers and documents 
relating to the losin ex by competent 
counsel and pronounced and suffi- 
cient, and having perso 
same, which we find re 
having had our own en 
road and property, wh 
factory, we do, with the 
and satisfaction, recommen EIGHT PER 
CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 











are satis- 
confidence 





cate. 


Beware of imitators, as we cannot be res 


present. 
tf JOHN FOGGAN, P 


most — 
monstrated t 


nounce them invaluable as reliable timekeepers. 
dies’ and Gentlemen’s Swiss 
Gentlemen’s Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-Simile 


[Trade-Mark of our Watches and Diamond Jewelry.) “nish 


$30 and $35 each ; Patent Stem-Winders, $40, $50 and $60 each. Each Watch 

The Latest ‘Styles of Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, $3 to $10 each. 

on delivery ; customers must pay all charges. Clubs ordering 6 Watches at once w 
nsible unless orders are sent direct to 

ent Oroide Gold Watch Co., 79 Nassau street, New York. 


FOGGAN’S GENUINE OROIDE GOLD HUNTING-CASE WATCHES 


Are manufactured on scientific principles ; none but ex- 
perts can detect them ; 
rabdility, and exact appearancd Qf the most costly de- 
scription of Genuine Gold Watches. 


they have all the dbrilliancy, dy- 


Ratiroaa Conductors, Engineers, Expressmen, the 
of our customers, have thoroughly de- 
he Strength, Duravility, Accuracy and 
Utility of the Fac-Simtle "Waltham Watches, and 
a- 
Movements, $15 each ; 
Waithams, $20; Chr Balance, $25 ; 
Chronometer Balance $30 and $35. 
Heavy-Rolled Gold-Plated Watches Patent Levers, $25, 
— by a special certifi- 
mt by express, to be paid for 
receive one extra as a 








OOSEY’S HALF-DOLLAR OPERAS 
for the Piano-Forie, complete, with overture, 
each 50 cents, mailed free, now ready: AFRI- 

Caine BALLO ‘MASCHERA, BARBER OF SE- 
VILLE, BARBE BLEUE, BELLE HELENE, BOHE- 
MIAN GIRL, ORISPINO, DON JUAN, 
NOIR, DON P. UALE, FAUST, FIGARO, FIDE- 
LIO, FREISCHUT , GRAND DUCHESSE, LUORE. 
ZIA, MARTHA, NORMA, ROBERT LE DIABLE, 
RIGOLETTO, SONNAMBULA, TRAVIATA, TROVA- 
TORE, WILLIAM TELL, ZAMPA, etc. Or elegantly 
bound in extra cloth. gilt, $l each. Suitable for pres- 
ents. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N.Y. tf 
i USIC for HOLIDAY GIFTS.—BoosEy’s 
Standard Piano-Forte and Vocal Works, ele- 
gantly bound, suitable for presentation, Beethoven's 
onatas, complete, $8; Mozart’s Sonatas, complete, 
$7; The Operatic Album, containing 100 gems from 
the principal Operas, $8 ; Drawing-Room Music-Book, 
$3; Christmas Edition of the Messiah, $2; Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs Without Words, complete, $3; Chopin’s 
Mazurkas and Valses, complete, $2 each ; Schu- 
mann’s Album for the Young, $1.25; Ball- Room 
Music-Book (116 Dances), $2; The Old Songs of Ire- 
land (50 Songs), $2; The German Song-Book (48 
Songs), $2; Opera Song-Book (36 Songs), $2; Verdi 
Album (25 of Verdi’s best Songs), $2; English Ballad- 
Book (112 Songs), $3 ; Standard Song-Book (50 best 
Songs ever written), $2 ; English Song-Book (44 new 
Songs), $2. Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large 
collections of Vocal and Piano-Forte Music, in Books, 
50 cts. each, Also, just ready, free to any address, 
Boosey & Co,’s CATALOGUE OF THEIR NEWEST PUBLI- 
CATIONS, in full sheet or music-size form. BOOSEY 
& OO,, 644 Broadway, N. Y. tf 











Have you seen it? If not, g@. Send for Circular. 


f° SCIENCEo! A NEW LIFE 


A new book, of great importance and intense interest 
to the married and those about to marry. Toevery 
man and woman whose desires are for a true, pure 
and successful life, this work is of untold value. Ad- 
dress (with st« mp), COWAN & CO., 746 Broadway, New 
York. Agents wanted everywhere, Splendid in- 
ducements offered. 736-47 


Ru ore 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated URI with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST AND NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 

1,308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 734-46 
YOLLEG HATE AND COMMERCIAL 
/ INSTITUTE (Gen. Russell’s School), New Haven, 

Conn, Winter term begins January 11. 740-43 











u \ELF-K NOWLEDGE.” — WHAT IS 

the cause of Bashfulness, Sensitiveness, Dif- 
fidence? Of Distrust, Timidity, Despondency? Why 
is one Brave, Resolute, Courageous, and another 
Cowardly? One Dignified, another Clownish? One 
honest, another dishonest? enterprising or indolent? 
ingenious, inventive, artistic, musical, or lacking 
these qualities? Why are we Jews, Catholics or Pro- 
testants? Why is one inclined to wedlock and an- 
other to celibacy? Who is and who is not adapted to 
business? Who should and who should not become 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, physicians, writers, 
bankers, brokers, merchants, mechanics, or manufac- 
turers? All these, and many similar questions, are 
answered in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a 
first-class Magazine, published at $3 a year by S. R. 
WELLS, No, 389 Broadway, N. Y. A new volume for 
1870 is now commenced. Newsmen have it. 742-43 





Wonderful Sensation 1—The “Paradise” 
and a beautiful present besides, sent free, well 
sealed, Address F. A. ELLS & OO., Charlotte, Mich. 


741-44 





Do Your Own Printing! | 
WITH A 
Novelty Job Printing Press. 


The only Low-Priced Press 
ever invented, that will do 
printing. Printing can 
_ done as well and as rapidly 
= on this press as on the best 
. that printers use; and for 
rinting offices “where artificial power is not used, or 
‘or business men, apothecaries, grocers, country tra- 
ders, and others who desire to do their own rinting, 
it is entirely without a rival. The best Holiday Git 
Jor Boys. Price of Presses—§15, $30, $32, and 
$50. Send for full descriptive illustrated circulars, 
with testimonials from all parts of the country, and 
specimens of plain and color printing done on the 
press, and specimen sheets of types, borders, cuta, 
rules, ete., to BENJ. 0. WOODS, Proprietor, 351 Fede- 
ral street, "Boston, Mase. 741-44 


NOW READY. 





FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Laughable Illustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 





OF THE ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY as a SAFE, SURE, 
AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, worthy | 
the attention of capitalists, investors, and | 
others, 

W. P. CONVERSE & 60. 


TANNER & OO, 


most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, Chronological, and other interesting 
literary matter, both useful and humorous. 
For sale by all Newsmen. 
Price 15 Centa. 
Comic Almanac 


published im | 


This is the 
America. 


enly 


Two Delightful New Music Books for 
Holiday Presents. 


Pianoforte Gems. 


A new collection of the latest favorite Nocturnes, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Marches, Schottisches, Redowas, 
Four-hand Pieces, Quadrilles, etc., just issued in one 
book complete, 


The Wreath of Gems. 


A new collection of the most popular Songs, Bal- 
lads, and Duets of the day, with an ee 
for the Pianoforte, Price o each 8, $2.50. Cloth 
$3. Cloth, full gilt, $4. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. DITSON & 00., Publis’ 277 Washington 
street, Boston. 711 Broadway, New York. 

Just published—Christmas Carols, Old and 
New. ——— Carols from the German and English, 
88 cen 





THE PAPER FOR THE 
YOUNG. 

No better paper for the young 
can be found than 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ 

AND GIRLS’ WHEKLY. 
This is the unanimous opinion of 
all parents, teachers, and the young 
themselves. 

Its 


sketches of adventure, natural his- 


tales, its @Mustrations, its 
tory, travel, sights and scenes in 
all parts of the world, its general 
information on the thousands of 
things that excite the curiosity of 
the young, make it really a house- 
hold treasure. 

In No. 167 we commence a new 
and wonderfully interesting story 
by Capt. Mayne Reid, entitled, 
“The Red Gorilla ; Adven- 
tures in the Wilds of Borneo 

For sale at ail news depots 
every Wednesday. Price 5 cents ; 
$2.50 per annum. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





no BOOK CANVASSERS. —If you want 
to make money, send for descriptive’ circular of 
Doctor Foote’s new work, SOCIAL LIFE, at once, and 
secure choice of territory. Address, WELLS & oo 
4382 Broome street, New York, 


” 


I was Cured of Deafness and Catarrh by 
a simple remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
74 3-44 RS. M. ©. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N v. J. 





Evenrnonr for the holidays, or desiring 
- atte scrviceable and Feats ten tuatbotow tor their owa ue, ote or to sell again, 
4, before buying elsewhere, see our superior and 


$10 Watches! 


ted and sold on the one price system of geocral average, which is meeting 
the mest thorough satisfaction everywhere! For full particulars, and um 
para nae liberal inducements for agents and clubs, call on or address 
HELIN @ CO., way, 6. EB. cor. Fulton 6t., New York. 
140. $3 








)SYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
— .) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
ee’s and Allen's Caballa, Bindings, Sorceries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Marriage Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents, Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


I 


ORRIBLE !—I suffered with CATARRH 
Thirty Years !—was cured in six weeks by a 


simple remedy, and will send the receipt, postage free. 
to all aMicted. Address Rev. T. J. MEAD, Drawer 
176, Syracuse, N. Y. 741-44 


rpyoYys FOR THE HOLIDAYS AT THE CHIL- 

dren’s Free Riding School. Hobby Horses, 
Swings, Dolls, Sleds, Club Skates, ete. LEWIS P. 
TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, between Grand and Broome 











streets. 741-44 
| QTAMMERING cured A Bates’ Appliances. For 
Aescri “ye pamp Simpson & Co., 

| Box 6,076, 40-48 





» | logical, and Min¢ 


Parlor 
a ee 


. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 








$1.00 


HOUSEHOLD 


A PRACTICAL JOURNAL, 
ESPECIALLY DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


THE AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 
CONTAINING 
Articles by Experienced Housekeepers, 
upon all matters pertaining to 
Home Life and Domestic 
Economy. 

This popular MONTHLY has recently been enlarged 
to twenty-four pages, quarto size, and no pains will 
be spared to make it the 
BEST FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE COUNTRY. 

Its departments include the Veranda, the Drawing” 
Room, the Dressing-Room, the Library, the Conserva™ 
tory, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, the 
Dining-Room, and the Parlor, with practical hints and 
suggestions appropriate to each, 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 

Send stamp for specimen copy. Address 


GEO. E. CROWELL, 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted by ihe SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
5 hed. The ‘highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


J. HEITNER, 
No. GIS Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash 


price paid for diamonds, set or unset. Diamonds set 
or reset to order at the trade price. hacill 












Now ready, and for sale 
at all Book-stores and 
Newspaper Depots, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED 


Family Almanac 


For 1870. 


Price 50 Cents. 


THE OLDEST ILLUSTRA- 
TED ALMANAC IN 
AMERICA. ; 


CONTAINING 


80 Illustrations, 


Engraved in the highest style of Art, ana 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 


prepared in Paris, and Colored in the 
most exquisite manner. 


THE SUBJECTS BEING 
The Dishonored Sword. 
Hush! The (\ildren are Asleep. 
he Minutes. 
Lookout. 


Countin: 


On 


This splendidly |! 
64 small folio pag: 
matter, consisting 


ated Almanac also contains 
(he most interesting reading 
the Astronomical, Chrono- 

al information necessary to 

8 memoirs of the Court Beau- 
sting and agreeable literary in- 


the family circle, | 
ties, and other inte: 
telligence. 


Buy at once, as the Edi- 
tion will soon be ex- 
hausted. 

























_-= 


“{Decuamza 25, 1869. 








256 FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
——— 
BISHOP & REIN, BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


Jowclers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Motel, 
NEW YORK. 





ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &o. 


—at O79 Wachinaton Street, New York. 


“DIALOGUE! 


BROWN.—“ Jones, what is the best thing 
purchase for a Christmas Present for my a, 
JONES.—“ Why, the LOZO BOARD.” 
BROWN.—“LOZO BOARD? What is it?’ 
JONES.—“ The finest Parlor Game ever invented, 
| ae pe he a half feet long by twelve inches wide, 
with extra quality 


Cloth, and contains 
—_ 








Pins, Bagatelle, Ring Toss, and 


BROWN.—“ Where can I find it?” 
JONES.—“ At the 


NOVELTY GAME COMPANY'S, 
° 14 Murray Street, New York. 











A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
POLLAK & SON, Manufacturers of 
gous ine Meerschaum Goods. Stores, 
io, 519 a , under St. Nicholas 
| No, ’John st. middle of 
block. Send for “Ghreular to 
Lower Box 5,846. 740-45-0 


TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 
WIND MERCHANTS, 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Sotz AGEnTs in the United States for “ ConsvULAR 
Sea’? Champagne. 


mn FRERES, Bordeaux a Pari Mayence, 0. R. 
AT LOW PRICES. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE 
and HOUSE COATS, 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
3. A. NEWHULL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverly Place. 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


Ba to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 








Ornate 








in the world. Sittich 





different preparations for the Hair, 


nor &8 an é: Hair 
any equal to B Y's — 





ALL KINDS OF 


Fancy Wooden Ware 
WOODEN WEDDINGS. 
PH. JESELSON, 
we a PLACE, NEW YORE. 
Micon leas 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 
“co and others 








ing the means of self-cure. Written by Aged 7 
himeelf, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn. N. Y. tf 











stocking fing FREE, 
“KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 
, New York. 740-51 


FREE! FREE!! 


The most Popular Juvenile Maga- 
zine in ) America. 





ae ea 


Little Cor, 


Entirely Original and it Class. 
All new subscribers for Tas Lit” ORPORAL for 
the new , Whose names and m« re sent in be- 
fore the of November, will rec he November 
and December Nos. of 1869 FREE ! 
Tus LirTLe CORPORAL has a larg: valation than 
other Juvenile in the i, and is bet- 
tor worth the price any othe: igazine pub- 
Because of its immense circulation, we are enabled 
single number, 13 cent or free to ay ove who wil 
number cents ; ahy one who 
raine a cinb, Besatifal premiums for clube 
A can sent, 
ALFRED L. SEWELE 2 GO, 








H. W. B. IN A VERY SLIPPERY POSITION. 





C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 
02—504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a fresh Assortment of Novelties in 


SEAL and ASTRAKHAN 


-|SACQUES, 


TURBANS, 
_ Boas, Ties, Eto. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


HAVE NOW RECEIVED THEIR FULL STOCK FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIAMONDS, 
JEWELRY, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, 
LEATHER GOODS, 


PORCELAIN AND FAIENCE WARE, 


Fancy Articles in Gilt, Dead-Gold, Engraved, 
Enameled, and Set with Stones. 


CHOICE WOODS, 
Coromandel, Olive Wood, Onyx Wood, 


Pollard Oak. 


550 and 552 Broadway. 











Magnifying 500 Times. Mailed to address for 
50 cents. THREE of different powers for Address 
F. B, BOWEN, Box 962, Boston, Mass, ° 





David’s Patent, Aug. 18, 1868. 








NEW YORK MATCH ©CO.’s 


SMOKER’S MATCH! 


WITHOUT SULPHUR. 
SOLD AT ALL CIGAR STORES. 


The Best Match for Use ever offered to the 
0c. per dozen boxes; $3 per gross, at wholesale. 





UNION ADAMS & C0. 





EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


AT 


Patent Merino Vests. 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Balmoral Hosiery, 

Kid and Castor Gloves, 
Roman Scarfs and Sashes 


‘FOR MISSES. 
Patent Merino Vests, 


Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union- Dresses, 


Cloth and Kia Gloves. 
NO. 637 BROADWAY. 


otf 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
= a. prevent is a fine Meer 
— -Holder. Best 
BERG, 
way, amd 71 
stores” 


= Fs KS, at PF. J. KALDEN- 

De re omen 6 John ee | 
street, corner of Jona pd in Send for Oir- 
culars. P. 0, Box 6724. «1740-460 





A DAY. Business New. Samples 
and circulars free. J. C. RAND & CO., 
Biddeford, Me. 735-47-0 


GRAND HOLIDAY DRAWING. 
KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY, 





seeccecee BUNT IR thee 


g588 


Sseeecece 250 


And 617 other prizes, varying from $50 to $500 
Amounting in all to $330,650. 


PLAN OF THE DRAWING. 


565 & 567 Broadway, 
Offer an Unequaled Assortment ef 
Jurgensen, Nardin, Jacot, 
Saltzman, Micoud, Gerard, 


Rugenstein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


to AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
READ THAT 


Dialogue 


OVER THERE. 


ETTAM’S Galvano-Electro Metallic In- 
soles cure Rheumatism, Cold Feet and Nervous 
Diseases. Depot, 434 Broadway, New York. — 
stamp for circular. 


Waltham Watches, 


Buyers of watches at retail should be on their 
guard against buying watches represented as ‘ 
rican,” and which are advertised in connection 
with the words “ Oroide,”’ “‘ Imitation Gold,” and other 
words calculated to attract attention. Nine cases out 
of ten such watches are spurious, as our —— 
movements are seldom, if ever, put into anythin 











solid gold or silver cases. numbers of Teese 
worthiess watches bear colorable imitations of our 
trade-marks. To avoid im tion, buyers who do 
Po 6 ew responsible jewe' should first procure a 


lescriptive catalogue of the different styles 
me y the American Watch Company, of Waltham, 
Mass, The catalogue contains, in addition, much 
useful information to watch buyers. Address 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
°o 182 BROADWAY, New York. 


RIMMI \’S 52 EXTRACTS. 











SOLD 81 ALL DRUCCISTS. 
Trade 7 
IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Y GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY OLUB, 
GUARDS, 





CHINESE BOUQUET. 


Important Caution. 
The immense success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 
AND GLYCERINE having induced some of cheapness pled 
individuals to palm off, under the lure of 


Ta woah, beating the oo mme oe spurious thinks 
it his duty to cation the 

imitations, which are 

for RIMM — LIME J Aon 

accept no oth 





RIMMEL, ‘Siseuniin, Paris and London. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
ss EDWARD GREEY & OO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
o 








This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you wil! 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
e. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ie, N. ¥. 748-550 











ADTHOF, 
BERGM ANN, 
& CO., 


Place (cor. Church St.), 










30, 32, 34 


2 YORE, 
ETAIL, 
rOoR DAYS ONLY, 
From the 20th the tied. ea their 
splendid ve stock of 
—AND— 








No. 1 Park Place, New York. 143-440 


FANCY GOODS. 











